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But later generations 
dug deeper | 
When, in 1751, a Swedish mineralogist, Axel Cronstedt, discovered 


a new metal which he called ‘ nickel’, the Iroquois Indians had 
been scratching the soil of Ontario for generations. Metallurgy 


\ 


was not of their world, yet beneath them, in the Sudbury District, as 
lay the vast body of nickel-bearing ore which now supplies most “{ 
of the world’s demand for this metal. Today, the total length of 9 as/enlia 


underground development in this area is over three times the 
underground mileage of London’s railways. But the need for 
nickel continually increases throughout industry. To satisfy it, new shafts are being 
sunk, existing shafts made deeper, new sections opened up, new techniques adopted, the 
whole world of science brought in to make the greatest use of Axel Cronstedt’s discovery. 
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Foreword 


HETHER BOOKS can be said to 
W “make” history we are not 


prepared to discuss; but in- 
disputably all major writings, whether they 
spring from the intellect or from the 
imagination, have an important influence 
on the development of human thought. 
Seen in this light, all great books make 
their contribution to history ; and we are 
planning to publish in History Today a 
number of articles that investigate the 
historical significance of some of the more 
famous volumes of the past.) Works of 
principally literary value, however effective 
they may have been—as were Dickens’s 
novels, for instance—in changing the climate 
of contemporary opinion, we shall for the 
ume being exclude, concentrating on books 
‘hat have had a strong and direct political 
‘mpact on their own and subsequent times. 
‘n the present number we begin with an 
essay on the Leviathan by Mr. Maurice 


Cranston. Hobbes’s theory of absolute 
sovereignty was the outcome of the im- 
pressions made on a profound but pessi- 
mistic mind by the anarchy of seventeenth- 
century civil war. As Mr. Cranston 
suggests, it is salutary in 1951, when the 
world is in a perpetual state of near-war, to 
read the Leviathan and to “ reflect on the 
difficulty of maintaining a liberal society 
or a government of limited powers” . . 

Among other books of permanent political 
significance on which we hope to publish 
studies in the near future are Le Contrat 
Social, the Rights of Man, the Encyclopédie, 
Das Kapital, Harrington’s Oceana, Boling- 
broke’s Patriot King, and Burke’s Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution. The normal 
run of history text-books, much concerned 
with events and personalities, is apt to 
overlook the part played by the written 
word in the moulding of British life. This 
is a lack we shall do our best to remedy. 
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Joseph Priestley 


Yorkshireman, Doctor of Divinity, theo- 


logian and pamphleteer, owes his fame to 


chemical discoveries made in his leisure 


hours as a relaxation from writing sermons 


and political broadsheets. His first success 
as a practical chemist was the accidental 
discovery of soda water. While living next 


door to a brewery in Leeds, curiosity led 


him to investigate the process of brewing. 


In doing so, he found that carbon dioxide gas, which is produced during the brewing of malt beverages, 
could be dissolved in ordinary water to make “ aerated water”. The success of this experiment set 
him on his chemical career and he acquired a renown which matched his considerable reputation 
as a theologian. 

His appointment as librarian to Lord Shelburne at Bowood in 1773 gave him ample time and 
opportunity to develop his scientific hobbies and his most important work was done during the following 


eight years. In this period he discovered, prepared and studied a vast number of gases—all of them 


highly important—including oxygen, ammonia, nitrous oxide (the “ laughing gas” of the dentist’s 
surgery), hydrogen sulphide, hydrogen chloride and sulphur dioxide. Priestley’s 
inventive genius was of a type that is typically British. As a practical experimenter 


he has had few, if any, equals, and the gases he discovered have proved of immense 


scientific and commercial importance. He died in 1804 in Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
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Sir Robert 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS: VI 


Walpole 


By J. H. PLUMB 


a SIR ROBERT WALPOLE 
From the painting by Fohn Wootton in the possession of the Marquess of Cholmondeley 


VER THE HIGH TABLE at King’s College, 
Cambridge, hanging in the place of 
honour, is a splendid portrait of Sir 
Robert Walpole. There he is—short, fat, 
coarse-featured, jovial, resplendent in the 
Garter of which he was so proud. But he is not 


without dignity, nor even without a certain 
mystery ; for his eyes, alert and guarded, hint 
that his character was not so obvious as, per- 
haps, he wished it to seem. The same remark 
may be made of Walpole’s career. The lover 
of peace who carefully avoided sleeping dogs, 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE 
From the Studio of Fean Baptiste Van Loo, 
circa 1740 


the cynic who knew the price of men, the 
creator of parties, of cabinet government, and 
of the office of Prime Minister—these nursery 
and schoolroom myths vanish before the 
harsh reality: his long pursuit of power : 
the desperate , calculated risks: his vast 
appetite for detail : all of which made him for 
twenty years the colossus of English political 
life. By his own superhuman endeavours he 
_held in check the aggressive appetites of English 

merchants who saw in war an opportunity for 
commercial plunder, men who afterwards 
found their voice and inspiration in Chatham, 
to whom they raised the Guildhall monument, 
with its proud boast that he was the first 
minister to make trade flourish by war. But 
Walpole, hard-headed, obstinate, secure in 
power, would have none of it. He was too con- 
scious of the great burden of debt, created by 
the long wars of William and Anne, which 


Io 


pressed like peine forte et dure on the owners o: 
land. Above all else, Walpole wished to eas: 
the land-tax ; and to achieve this object peacc 
was essential. As for trade, he thought tha: 
efficient taxation, improved administration, 
and common-sense policy were the only reai 
necessaries for the growth and development o! 
English commerce. 

In essentials, Walpole’s policy was extremely 
simple—peace which would bring its own pros- 
perity. Few prime ministers have had a policy 
so simple or so consistently held ; but the 
pursuit of it demanded all his extraordinary 
qualities as a statesman. This was due to the 
exceptional intricacy of eighteenth-century 
politics, where there were no parties in a modern 
sense and no political programmes. Broad 
issues about Church and State might divide 
men, and make some die-hard whigs and some 
die-hard tories ; but for the majority of politi- 
cians the issues were not so simple. Personal 
factors were more important ; loyalty to their 
family connection or territorial group, personal 
ambition with its temptations of power, changed 
men from tories to whigs and back again with 
such bewildering speed that eighteenth century 
politics have a cynical air of unreality. 

The root of the trouble lay, as Hume under- 
stood, in the House of Commons. The vital 
factor was this : the King chose his ministers : 
they were his servants, and had to find their 
majority in the House of Commons, whereas 
today the leader of an organized party with a 
majority presents his ministers to the King. 
It is true that, even in the eighteenth century, 
the King’s ministers usually had the support of 
a majority of members of Parliament on the 
very broadest issues ; but, once it became a 
question of detail—whether Irish yarn should 
be taxed, or London should have a second 
bridge—local loyalties, or personal views and 
idiosyncrasies, might easily predominate. Hence 
in the eighteenth-century Parliament, there 
was always a considerable element of uncer- 
tainty and the danger of political anarchy. As 
Hume wisely observed, governments were 
forced to appeal to individual self-interest to 
secure constant support for a detailed policy. 
Coherence of government was maintained by 
an elaborate system of patronage. Every office 
in Church or State, to which the Crown had 
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ne power to appoint, began to be used for 
political ends. 

As a young man, Walpole had witnessed the 
‘rst great expansion of the patronage system 
»y Harley. It had taught him that in political 
circles there was a wolfish appetite for places, 
partly because of their financial reward, even 
more, perhaps, because of the social prestige 
which they carried. And it taught him, also, 
that any minister who intended to exploit the 
vast patronage of the Crown must have the 
complete and loyal support of the King. For, 
if there were two or three ministers who could 
give places, the insecurity of politics was merely 
removed from the Commons to the Court. 
Hence Walpole’s early determination to be sole, 
supreme minister, to brook no rivals at Court, 
and to prefer as his colleagues, men of small 
ability but great loyalty, to able but less reliable 
men, such as Carteret, Pulteney or Townshend. 
But neither the absolute support of the Crown, 
nor the most detailed exploitation of the patron- 
age system, could give Walpole the complete 
political security for which he longed. It gave 
him stability no doubt, but not security. To 
maintain his ascendancy, he added a mastery 
of the detail of the nation’s business that, 
maybe, only Burleigh has equalled. The nation 
was still small enough for one man—a man of 
fantastic industry and efficiency—to compre- 
hend its affairs at a level of detail that made him 
the unrivalled expert on all questions relating 
to its welfare. He always knew more about 
everything than his rivals or his colleagues. 
This vast competence bred authority and con- 
fidence, and his contemporaries hesitated long 
before they opposed his policy. Always con- 
vincing, usually right, the fountain of profit, 
the channel of promotion, Walpole was irresis- 
tible at Court and dominant in the Commons. 
Perhaps no other prime minister has enjoyed 
so much power for so long over both men and 
measures. 

Walpole served a lengthy apprenticeship. 
Treasurer of the Navy, and later Secretary of 
War, in his early thirties he obtained a thorough 
grounding in financial administration during 
Godolphin’s brilliant period of office as Lord 
High Treasurer. Accused of corruption on a 
trumped-up charge, condemned and sent to 
the Tower, he tasted the rancour and bitterness 
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THE 2ND VISCOUNT TOWNSHEND 
circa 1725 


of eighteenth-century political struggles. 
Naturally enough, he developed a detestation 
of Tories, particularly Bolingbroke, which was 
to last his life. Back in power after the Han- 
Overian succession, he quickly showed his 
financial genius by consolidating all the various 
funds of the National Debt, many of them 
bearing different interest rates, into one ; he 
also instituted the Sinking Fund, a device to 
repay the debt, which lifted the dark fear of 
bankruptcy that the burden of debt had 
created. Indeed, the cloud more than lifted : 
a reckless financial optimism resulted which 
ended in the South Sea Bubble disaster. 
Walpole, luckily, was in no way responsible. 
He had gambled not on South Sea stocks, but 
on his own political future, by resigning offices, 
with his brother-in-law, Lord Townshend, in 
1717, and entering into furious opposition 
against Sunderland and Stanhope, the other 
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Whig leaders. Restored to office, he saw that 
the South Sea Bubble had given him his 
opportunity. With utter disregard of popular 
rage and the public insults hurled at him, 
Walpole handled Parliament so skilfully that 
the Court, which had been deeply implicated 
in the scandal, was successfully screened, the 
ministry preserved, the Tory opposition frus- 
trated. His victory was political, not economic ; 
for Walpole’s financial arrangements are of 
little importance. In 1721, he emerged as the 
dominant political figure. But he still had a 
rival—Townshend. 

It took nine years to resolve the struggle. 
Townshend was a rash man, who liked a 
vigorous, active, aggressive foreign policy. 
At one time he cheerfully envisaged England 
taking over half of the Austrian Netherlands, 
and becoming once again a European power. 
To back his policy, he was willing to enter into 
an alliance with any monarch with troops for 
hire ; and he did not count the cost. Walpole, 
on the other hand, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, was obliged to think in terms of hard 
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Houghton Hall, Norfolk : the east front 


cash. Each year the financial burden mounted ; 
and the landed gentry paid. Yet foreign policy 
was Townshend’s business, not Walpole’s. 
It was an extremely delicate situation, and 
Walpole got round it by a political manoeuvre 
of great dexterity which had a lasting effect on 
English constitutional development. It was 
essential that opposition to Townshend’s 
policy should not come from Walpole alone ; 
at the same time discussion in the cabinet, 
which at that period was very large and included 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and others, 
might divide it into two warring factions and 
split the government. So Walpole began to 
make more formal the informal meetings of the 
four or six chief ministers of state, which were 
especially active when the King, with Town- 
shend, was in Hanover. They were easy for 
Walpole to manage; he could lobby them 
privately, and be certain of their views before 
the meeting. Thus Townshend was isolated 
and finally driven from office. But Walpole 
kept this small, efficient cabinet going ; since 
it enabled him to retain a firm grasp of the 
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Houghton Hall : 


details of foreign affairs. From this small 
cabinet our modern cabinet is derived ; and 
Townshend’s behaviour was accepted as the 
only correct procedure. If a minister of this 
inner ring differed violently on policy with the 
others, it was felt that he ought to resign ; and 
from this belief was gradually evolved the 
theory of cabinet responsibility. But, of course, 
Walpole had no idea that he was encouraging 
important constitutional developments. For 
him it was a means of getting his way, a con- 
venient and ingenious manoeuvre by which he 
secured the fullest extension of his power for 
the sake of his peace policy. 

But peace was difficult to secure. Many of 
his contemporaries genuinely thought that 
Walpole’s policy in foreign affairs was inimical 
to England’s interests, and wished to see a much 
more truculent and less compromising attitude 
to both France and Spain, which they regarded 
as serious obstacles to our commercial growth. 
Other politicians joined with them, including 
some whigs, such as Pulteney, whom Walpole 
would not have at any price, in the hope that a 
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the west front 


united front of opposition would pull Walpole 
down. They attacked him on every issue, 
including his policy of taxation by excise, which 
had done a great deal to promote the expansion 
of English commerce. But Walpole ignored 
torrents of personal abuse, violent public 
agitation, gave the growling dogs a sound kick 
when he had the chance, and persisted obstin- 
ately in his foreign policy and financial reforms, 
until he was faced with a threat of a split at 
Court in the ranks of his own supporters. 
Then he saw the danger-signal. He at once 
abandoned excise and, later, reluctantly declared 
war on Spain, telling the Duke of Newcastle 
bitterly that it was his war, and that he wished 
him joy of it. In such circumstances a modern 
prime minister would have resigned im- 
mediately ; but Walpole did not regard himseif 
as a prime minister, nor did he apply to himself 
the principles inherent in Townshend’s resigna- 
tion. Walpole regarded himself as the King’s 
first servant ; and, while he could carry on the 
King’s business with the King’s approval, 
he was prepared to stay in power and, if neces- 
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sary, throw his own principles overboard. He 
continued to transact his master’s business till 
in 1742, only resigning when it was made 
absolutely clear to him that he could no longer 
do so. 

Walpole’s career is extremely difficult to 
assess. He had none of Chatham’s uncanny 
power of intuitively sensing the future destiny 
of England and, by his unrivalled rhetoric, 
inspiring the country to strive to attain it. It was 
a future of imperial grandeur, but also of 
endless war and indebtedness which Walpole 
would have deplored. He had none of the 
moral stature of a Gladstone. Though he did 
not invent corruption or the exploitation of the 
self-interest of avaricious politicians, which 
were well on the way by the time he entered 
politics, he was more ruthless in his use of 
patronage, and more obvious, than his pre- 
decessors, and brought to the question involved 
his infinite capacity for detail. Tidewaiters’ places 
at Berwick-on-Tweed, the promotion of an 
ensign in a regiment of foot, a scholarship for a 
Wykehamist going on to New College, the 
foundation of a school in the Bermudas—all 
applications were studied, docketed, filed, and 
made to pay their dividends in terms of political 
allegiance. Knowing well the importance of 
family connections, he did not hesitate to endow 
his Norfolk cousinage with the best of places in 
the very centre of government. This was 
common knowledge and bandied about in the 
press ; and it is undeniable that his brazen use 
of places brought the institutions of govern- 
ment into disrepute and helped to foster the 
middle class radicalism of the later eighteenth 
century. Such is the case against him. Yet, 
although one must discount his contribution 
to constitutional development—for that was 
largely fortuitous and arose out of his methods, 
not his intentions—there is much to his credit. 
His reorganization of taxation and of financial 
administration gave English government funds, 
throughout the eighteenth century, a buoyancy 
and strength that no other European country 
could rival. It drew to us the Dutch capital 
which enabled us to win a vast commercial 
empire ; and this made possible the Industrial 
Revolution. His policy of peace, prosperity, 
stability, security, moreover, was surely in 
every way admirable, and well worth the 


occasional injuries inflicted on our nationa’ 
pride. Walpole’s instinctive attitude to politic: 
was much nearer to the common aspirations 0: 
mankind than the majority ‘of our prime 
ministers. His vision of a secure, orderly, pros- 
perous world, in which the ordinary humar: 
story could be lived out according to its own 
strange necessities, is one that must still com- 
mand respect. Hence his bitterness towards 
those who would casually jeopardize peace for 
the sake of Gibralter or for the alleged Spanish 
ill-treatment of Captain Jenkins, a mere 
smuggler-merchant. Hence, in Walpole’s 
mouth, the term “ patriot” was to become a 
term of abuse ; for this was the patriotism of 
self-seeking greed and not of solid human 
commonsense. Walpole’s view was too sophis- 
ticated, too urbane, to prevail. And yet, 
although the scales were weighted against him, 
he secured a longer period of peace than 
England had enjoyed since the reign of Elizabeth 
or was to enjoy until the nineteenth century ; 
and in that, possibly, lies his greatest 
achievement. 

It was only achieved thanks to his inhuman 
energy and his quite exceptional insight into 
political tactics. We like to think of the 
eighteenth century as a leisured world ; but 
Walpole worked as hard as, or harder than, any 
modern minister. At the Treasury before eight 
in the morning, prepared to conduct his first 
interviews, during the sessions of Parliament 
he was almost continuously in the House. On 


‘ his way to Houghton, we hear of him up at six 
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o’clock at Newmarket, in order to deal with his 
letters. Wherever he goes, bundles of paper 
follow him ; and, even if he makes time for 
hunting or drinking or his mistress, work goes 
on remorselessly. Treasury procedure, taxa- 
tion yields, foreign despatches, electioneering, 
regimental promotion, the tribulations of dis- 
senters or colonists, the difficulties of Eton 
College over a public house belonging to the 
Crown, everything great or small received his 
detailed attention.* 

This knowledge, coupled with his formid- 


* No one can fully appreciate Walpole’s capacity 
for detail who has not seen his papers, preserved at 
Houghton. I am deeply indebted to the kindness 
of the Marquis and Marchioness of Cholmondeley 
for allowing me to inspect them, and for showing me 
Houghton, so carefully and so beautifully preserved. 
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Photo by courtesy of the Marquess of Cholmondeley 


The Stone Hall of Houghton 
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WALPOLE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
From a print after Hogarth 


able powers of argument, made him difficult 
to dislodge. And yet, he always had time to 
spare. He would devote hours to the King 
and Queen, to ensure their absolute support. 
No minister can have been easier of access ; 
for his papers are full of letters of thanks for 
the trouble he has taken over cousins and 
younger sons up from the country in search of 
a career. He appears to have seen them all 
personally. Walpole’s wide human contacts, 
coupled with patience and foresight, gave him 
an unrivalled knowledge of the shifting per- 
sonal aspect of politics, from which he derived 
his superb certainty of decision in times of 
crisis. He seemed always to know whom he 
could disgrace with impunity, whom he must 
flatter and cajole back into alliance. No prime 
minister ever weathered so skilfully, or so often, 
the danger of a break-up of his ministry. 
Again and again the political world confidently 
expected his fall ; but until 1742 he confidently 
rode through all storms. With his rare com- 
bination of detailed knowledge and subtlety 
in human relations, backed by a prodigious 


memory and an obstinate faith in his attitude to 
life, he knew exactly what he wanted—power 
for himself, to bring peace and prosperity to his 
country. After Walpole’s defeat, England 
embarked on a race for wealth through aggres- 
sive war which was to last for nearly a century 
of tribulation and heroism, and at length called 
into being the industrial revolution, destined 
to destroy forever the world which he had 
struggled to maintain. Time has not served 
him well. His use of patronage and corruption, 
his worldliness and cynicism, are remembered 
in our text books ; but his capacity, his wisdom, 
his aspirations are frequently neglected. Even 
more neglected is another aspect of his person- 
ality. None of our British prime ministers can 
compare with Sir Robert Walpole in apprecia- 
tion of the fine arts. He personally supervised 
the building of Houghton, the design of the 
superb furniture by Kent, and the magnificent 
collection of pictures afterwards sold to 
Catherine of Russia. To questions of taste he 
brought the same confident certainty of judg- 
ment that made him a political master. 
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By MAURICE 


HREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO a_ bulky 
manuscript reached the office of a London 
publisher named Andrew Crooke. It had 
ome from Paris, and was the work of a Royalist 
refugee. Crooke was a Royalist himself, but 
‘651 was no year for avowing such opinions ; 
“Cromwell, having conquered England, was fast 
m the way to subduing Ireland, Scotland, the 
Scilly Isles and Jersey. However, Crooke read 
the manuscript from Paris and liked it. He 
saw some danger to the author in the book, but 
none to himself. He decided to print. 
The book was The Leviathan by Thomas 
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THOMAS HOBBES (1588- 
1679) by F. M. Wright 


CRANSTON 


Hobbes : a study of man in himself and in 
society. The title comes, of course, from the 
Bible. The leviathan is a great ship, a symbol 
of that great human artifice, the State. It is 
also a monster, a huge artificial man. The book 
founds its case for a powerful State on the 
nature of human beings. Every man is always 
selfish, however he may picture his motives to 
himself ; and a powerful State is necessary if 
men are to live together peaceably. The 
argument holds that might is, for all practical 
purposes, right ; that the sovereign is almost 
by definition absolute. The Leviathan is thus 
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hard and “ realistic’, yet it is a truly philo- 
sophical book, not a pamphlet or a manifesto ; 
and it is addressed only to reason. Andrew 
Crooke saw that it might not be pleasant 
reading for people who failed in a struggle for 
power ; but could those who succeeded object 
to being told that their very success had justified 
their rule? The Puritans had conquered 
England in the name of liberty and The 
Leviathan was contemptuous of “‘ the specious 
name of liberty ”, but implicitly it handed them 
the philosopher’s title to their office. Crooke 
conjectured that they would not be offended ; 
and he was right. 

It was the author who was incommoded. 
The printer’s ink was hardly dry on the pages 
when Charles II was defeated at Worcester, and 
soon a refugee in Paris. Thomas Hobbes had 
been in France some time ; a notoriously timid 
man by nature, he had been almost the first 
refugee to leave England when the crisis blew 
up between Charles I and Parliament. He was 
now sixty-three. Having conceived his princi- 
ples of absolute sovereignty when he was tutor 
to the Prince of Wales, he must have visualized 
his pupil exercising such authority as Charles IT, 
and in fact he sent a vellum manuscript of The 
Leviathan to the King in Scotland. But the 
irony of events had shifted the sovereignty of 
England to Charles’s enemies. The logic of 
The Leviathan compelled the acceptance of the 
Puritans as the rightful rulers of the realm. 
Thomas Hobbes was expelled from Paris. He 
made his submission to Cromwell, as his 
reasoning required ; only his heart remained 
with the Stuart cause. 

After three hundred years The Leviathan is 
still unmatched in our language as a treatise of 
political philosophy. There have been English- 
men as great as Hobbes in his field : but neither 
Locke nor Mill, neither Burke nor F. H. 
Bradley encompassed their political thought 
between the covers of a single book. Hobbes 
wrote The Leviathan on behalf of no one but 


himself ; and it has found few partisans to 


promote its reputation. When Locke, who 
borrowed much from Hobbes for his Essay on 
Human Understanding, wrote his Whig mani- 
festo On Civil Government, he ignored The 
Leviathan and addressed his arguments instead 
against the official Tory philosopher, Filmer. 
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And rather less than a century ago, when th: 
manuscript of The Leviathan was auctioned i 
London at the selling-up of William Pickering , 
it fetched precisely nineteen shillings. In th: 
comfortable years of English history betwee 
1688 and 1914, it was possibly rather easy t» 
assume that Hobbes was wrong. Such is not 


the case to-day. The Leviathan survive: 
because it deals remorselessly with funda- 
mentals. 

What, Hobbes asks at the outset of his book, 
is man, man in nature divested of all he owes to 
the existence of society ? Not, he concludes, a 
very reassuring sight. He writes in a famous 
passage : 

During that time men live without a common 
power to keep them all in awe, they are in thai 
condition which is called war, and such a war is 
of every man against every man... . In such a 
condition there is no place for industry, because 
the fruit thereof is uncertain, and consequently 
no culture of the earth, no navigation nor use of 
the commodities that may be imported by sea, no 
commodious building, no instruments of moving 
and »emoving such things as require much force, 
no knowledge of the face of the earth: no 
account of time, no arts, no letters, no society, 
and, which is worst of all, continual fear and 
danger of violent death, and the life of man 
solitary, poor, hasty, brutish and short. 


Hobbes claims that human societies, or states or 
whatever they are called, have their origins in 
one cause—the fear of men for their lives in a 
state of nature, which is anarchy. Men 
naturally love liberty and dominion over others, 
but, since no one can prosper when each is at 
war with all, they surrender their liberty and 
the opportunity of suppressing others for the 
sake of their own preservation and for a more 
contented life. This is, of course, a “ social 
contract ” theory, but I do not think Hobbes 
believed that the social contract was a fact of 
history, that men had once lived in natural 
anarchy and then come together and made a 
pact to live in society. For Hobbes, the social 
contract was implicit in the existence of 
societies among creatures such as we are. The 
basis of his argument is not history, but psy- 
chology, or what Hobbes himself called the 
study of human nature. He did not agree with 
Aristotle that man was naturally a social animal. 
Men, Hobbes reminds us, are not like ants and 
bees. They are continually in competition for 
honour and dignity, which ants and bees are 
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ot; their private benefit differs from the 
ommon good, which is not so in the case of 
nese other creatures, and whereas ants and 
ees have not the use of reason with which to 
riticize the administration of their common 
yusiness, men have and continually do. 
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As Hobbes differed from Aristotle in his 
analysis of human nature, so he differed from 
Locke and later liberals who have held that the 
social contract was not only a covenant between 
men and men to constitute society, but between 
the citizens and the ruler to ensure that the 
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ruler should maintain the civil mgnts and 
liberties of his subjects. For Hobbes there was 
no such contract between the ruler and ruled. 
Government was created simply for the sake of 
government, to avoid the hazards of the state 
of nature ; and so long as government governed 
its existence was justified. It is in this sense that 
Hobbes was an advocate of absolute sovereignty. 

It followed for him that there was not much 
point in changing from one sort of government 
to another; in fact, Hobbes deplored re- 
volutions because they brought the danger of a 
relapse into natura: anarchy. But if a revolution 
happened and another party took possession of 
the state and ruled it successfully ; or if there 
was a war, and an enemy power invaded the 
state and set up its own rule—then the rebels 
or the invaders became the legitimate govern- 
ment as soon as they exercised the function of 
that office. As for the choice of monarchy, 
aristocracy or democracy, no government, 
Hobbes thought, could claim to be more repre- 
sentative than any other. For “ the sovereign in 
any commonwealth is the absolute representative 
of all the subjects” and “every subject is 
author of every act the sovereign doth”. 
Hobbes was opposed on this principle to what 
was later known as the Division of Powers ; 
for to divide the power was to divide the 
community, and division was contrary to peace 
and defence. 

The Leviathan is nowhere more eloquent 
than on the subject of liberty : 

It is an easy thing for men to be deceived by 
the specious name of liberty ; and for want of 
judgment to distinguish, mistake that for their 
private inheritance and birthright which is the 
right of the public only. . . . “ Liberty” or 
“freedom ”’ signifies properly “ the absence of 
opposition ”’, and by opposition I mean external 
impediments to motion, such as a prisoner’s 
chains. . . . Now as men, for the attaining of peace 
and conservation of themselves thereby, have 


made an artificial man which they call the 
commonwealth, so also have they made artificial 


chains, called “‘ civil laws.” .. . As for the 
liberties of subjects, they depend on the silence 
of the law. ... For seeing there is no common- 


wealth in the world where there are rules enough 
to regulate all the actions and words of men, as 
being a thing impossible, it follows necessarily 
that in all kinds of actions by the laws permitted, 
men have the liberty of doing what their own 
reasons shall suggest. . . . It would be absurd to 
take liberty for an exemption from laws, for the 
laws are there to protect them, and are of no 
power to protect them without a sword in the 


hands of the sovereign to cause those laws to >e 
obeyed. 


It has never seemed to me that there is an»- 
thing that a liberal should disagree with her-. 
The doctrine under fire from Hobbes—t!e 
view that a state can actually give or guarant:e 
men’s liberty—is nowadays a Left-wing view. 
The liberal will agree with Hobbes that a mza 
is free as far as he is left alone by the state, that 
the liberty of subjects is the silence of the law. 
Again it is ironical that it should have been leit 
to a Right-wing absolutist like Hobbes to say 
so. Very few liberal writers (Mill excepted) 
have written at all clearly on the meaning of 
liberty. Perhaps they have been too exalted by 
the poetry of liberty to consider its prosaic side. 

Thomas Hobbes was born on the Good 
Friday of 1588. According to his friend and 
biographer, John Aubrey, his mother fell in 
labour with him from fright of the invasion of 
the Spaniards. This seems to have been a 
portent ; since Hobbes was later celebrated for 
his fears. Until he published The Leviathan 
he ran no real risks. His father was an ignorant 
parish priest at Malmesbury in Wiltshire ; a 
rather more prosperous uncle sent Hobbes to 
Oxford, where he was a classical scholar at 
Magdalen Hall. Later Hobbes was a tutor to 
the Earl of Devonshire, and he lived with that 
family for the greater part of his life. In middle 
age he took to mathematics, but later, we learn 
from Aubrey, he abandoned such studies to 
concentrate his mind for ten years on the 
problems of government. Aubrey recalls how 
Hobbes prepared his “ formidable Leviathan ”’. 


He walked much and contemplated, and h« 
had in the head of his staff a pen and inkhorn ; 
he carried always a notebook in his pocket, and 
as soon as a thought darted he entered it in hi 
book, for otherwise he might have lost it. . . . He 
had few books ; I never saw above half a dozen in 
his chamber. He was wont to say that if he hac 
read as much as other men, he would know n 
more than other men. He seldom used any 
physic. In his youth he was unhealthy, but from 
forty or better, he grew healthy, and then he hac 
a fresh, ruddy complexion. In his old age he was 
very bald. His flesh was soft and of the kinc 
Lord Bacon calls a goose skin. He was not ¢ 
woman hater, neither had he an abhorrence o! 
good wine. In the last thirty years and more his 
diet was moderate and regular. He rose about 
seven, had his breakfast of bread and butter, took 
his walk, meditating, till ten. His dinner wa: 
provided for him exactly by eleven. In the after- 
noon he penned his morning thoughts. He was 
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never idle. Besides his daily walking, he played 

ennis—still at seventy-five. He lived to the age 

of ninety-one. He died worth nearly a thousand 
pounds, which considering his charity, was more 
than I expected. 

Che reader of Hobbes in 1951 will find him- 
se f wondering which parts of The Leviathan 
have best stood the test of time. Possibly this 
is not a book that time can prove. The crucial 
test would be to put men in a state of nature 
and see if they did make war on one another so 
that life became intolerable. Personally, I have 
never been persuaded by the thought of men 
living peacefully together, without any sort of 
sovereign, as in William Morris’s novel News 
from Nowhere. I am Lockean and _ liberal 
enough to believe that the natural man is not 
so unpleasant as he is seen in The Leviathan, 
but that belief does not grow stronger with the 
years. History is full of the lessons that are 
taught in The Leviathan. There have been 
states where sovereignty has been limited 
and the security of the citizens nevertheless 
maintained. Yet how very few! England 
since 1688, America since 1775, France at 
intervals since 1789, Scandinavia, Australasia, 
Switzerland, and half a dozen other countries 
for perhaps a hundred years. The liberal 
constitution is a great rarity, almost a miracle 
in the history of the world, and few nations 
have enjoyed one without a long training of civil 
life together under some less lenient rule. 

Nevertheless, there is, I believe, a vital error 
in The Leviathan. It occurs in the argurrent 
for an absolute sovereign. This is not to say 
that The Leviathan rests on a mistake ; on the 
contrary it rests on two propositions that are 
very difficult to challenge—the innate 
aggressiveness of man and the foundation of 


society through common fear. The principle 
of absolute sovereignty is derived from 
these propositions. It is derived, I believe, 
erroneously; the premises may very well be true, 
and yet the conclusion false. Men’s desire to 
live under a sovereign may be absolute, but that 
is not to say they desire to live under an 
absolute sovereign. Equally, men’s desire to 
be ruled by a sovereign may be implicit in the 
existence of a society. But that is not to say 
that they desire to be ruled by a particular 
sovereign. These are the weak links in 
Hobbes’s otherwise impressive chain of thought. 

Then there is the historical question. Is the 
reader to believe there is a real danger of the 
state of nature returning? Since Hobbes 
seems to have thought that there never was in 
the past an actual state of natural anarchy, how 
can he believe men run the risk of reintroducing 
it when they embark on a revolution ? History 
suggests that the great risk in social upheavals 
is an exchange of a bad sovereign for a worse 
one. It was his foolish insistence that all, 
sovereignty is almost by definition absolute that 
blinded Hobbes to the importance of the 
differences between one sort of government and 
another. Practically all the most mischievous 
parts of The Leviathan—and by mischievous 
I mean the most illiberal—are rooted in this 
error. 

It is a salutary thing to read The Leviathan 
in 1951, and reflect on the difficulty of main- 
taining a liberal society or a government of 
limited powers. The citizens of the happier 
western communities have already done what 
Hobbes believed to be impossible : it remains 
only for them now to resist what Marx believed 
to be inevitable. 
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and Europe— 


Peter Chaadayev 
By A. J. HALPERN 


Russia 
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From : History of Russia in the 19th century, Granat & Co. 
NICHOLAS I 
from a portrait in the Kremlin 


the fate of our generation, declared a 

recent critic. Is Russia part of Europe ? 
Does she belong to Asia? Lastly, is she some- 
thing between the two, only classifiable as 
Eurasian? Such questions have dominated 
Russian historical thought during the last 150 
years. For long periods of the last century 
Slavophils and Westernizers kept up a constant 
warfare. According to Slavophils, the special! 
quality of the Russian soul, together with the 
precious heritage of Byzantium and the effect of 
separation from Rome, had made Russia what 
it was—the repository of pure Christendom. 
Russia must abandon the destructive legacy of 
the reforms of Peter the Great, and, turning 
her back on the West, seek strength in the 
true understanding of Christendom as taught 
by the Orthodox Church. The Westernizers, 
on the other hand, believed that the way of 
civilization has been exemplified by the West. 
and particularly by France—France of the en- 
lightenment and the Great Revolution. Russia 
was not Europe, the Slavophils said. That 
Russia must become Europe was the burden 
of their opponents’ teachings. 

The historical development of Russia dealt 
heavy blows to both theories; and, while 
Slavophils gradually lost the idealism they had 
derived from German metaphysics and de- 
generated into mouthpieces of official reaction. 
the failure of the revolutionary movement oi 
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348 disillusioned the Westernizers. New con- 
fucts of opinion arose, which became particu- 
jorly acute during the closing decade of the 
/neteenth century. Populist saw in the peculiar 
character of Russian agricultural economy, in 
tne prevalence of the communal property of 
and, in the Mir, or the commune, a means 
by which Russia could achieve socialism with- 
out having to pass through the calamities and 
injustice of Western capitalism. The marxists— 
well, we know what the marxists taught : they 
had a preconceived notion of how everything 
was bound to happen. In fact, it happened 
otherwise. But the problem of Russia’s attitude 
towards Europe gained new urgency from the 
actual course of the Bolshevik revolution ; and 
not long ago a distinguished Polish historian, 
in a book entitled The Limits and Divisions 
of European History, did his best to thrust 
Russia completely out of Europe. It was not 
merely that the Russians were Slavs; for 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, even Lithuania and 
Latvia, are all European countries. Russia’s 
was an exceptional case. ‘“‘ Whatever we may 
think (writes Professor Halecki) about the more 
or less European character of the Empire which 
lasted from Peter I to Nicholas II, the ‘ Red 
Tsardom’, created in November, 1917, after a 
real but vain attempt towards Westernization 
in March of the same year, was and remained 
non-European if not anti-European.” The 
Jesuit Father Muckerman took the opposite 
point of view. In his delightful book on the 
Russian philosopher Viadimir Soloviev, he 
remarks that “ Soloviev has conclusively proved 
by his life’s work how wrong those Europeans 
are who think that Russia is a barbarian country. 
Tolstoi, Dostyevski, Leskov and Turgenev, 
not to mention others, should be sufficient to 
convince the West that Russia is the fatherland 
of a civilized people”. Thus the dispute, 
started more than a hundred years ago, has 
heen going lustily on. 

It is, therefore, perhaps not inappropriate 
to remind the English public of a Russian 
writer who first stated the historical problems 
of Russia in her relations to the West, and who 
stated them with unusual intelligence and 
courage. The name of Peter Chaadayev (1794- 
1856) is not entirely unfamiliar, since he was 
an intimate of Pushkin who dedicated to him 


— 


some of his exquisite verse, and has been 
mentioned with real understanding by Sir 
John Maynard in his Russia in Flux, a book 
that deserves more attention than it has so far 
received. Chaadayev was a guardsman, a 
liberal, a friend of the decembrists. As a young 
man, during his journey abroad, he underwent 
a conversion to mysticism and became very 
devout, with a strong leaning towards Rome. 
He wrote little; for his first adventure in 
print—the publication in 1836 of his first philo- 
sophical letter which he had written in 1829— 
provoked such rage in the official circles that 
the Emperor Nicholas declared him a lunatic 
and ordered him to publish nothing more. His 
other works, particularly his letters, were read 
in manuscript ; and during the ’thirties there 
was hardly an intellectual who did not know 
them. They were published for the first time 
in 1862, in Paris, by Prince Gagarine, who 
went over to Catholicism and became a Jesuit. 

Chaadayev was a legendary figure. Both 
his contemporaries and succeeding generations 
saw in this anti-Slavophil Westernizer a fighter 
for political progress. Not only did they dis- 
regard his mysticism: they failed to observe 
that his mystical tendencies drew him closer 
and closer to an acceptance of the Tsarist 
autocracy. But it is not the Chaadayev legend 
so much as his actual opinions that are. of 
interest to-day. His first letter, written in 
Moscow and dated significantly “‘ Necropolis”, 
was originally intended as an answer to a 
woman who wrote to him for spiritual advice. 
He replied with a systematic exposition of his 
views on the philosophy of history. His approach 
is entirely religious. The whole history of 
Christian peoples (he states) is in the first 
instance religious history ; the peoples seek 
not wealth and freedom, but truth. They must 
fight the instincts which they have inherited 
from sensual antiquity, and become conscious 
of the unity of humanity and of the unity of the 
historical process, in which each people must 
find the means of co-operating. History alone 
can help us understand the purpose of life and 
our own past. Not until we have achieved 
that understanding can we discover our own 
right direction. On the basis of these rather 
vague and highly mystical assumptions, Chaa- 
dayev begins to analyse the relation of Russia 
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to the West. The West has found unity. But 
where does Russia stand? Chaadayev’s con- 
clusions are very pessimistic. “‘ We have never 
marched in step with other people ; we do not 
belong to any of the great families of humanity; 
we are neither of the Occident nor of the 
Orient, and we have none of the traditions of 
either. As if we stood apart from the age, the 
universal education of humanity has not reached 
us.” This is Chaadayev’s principal thesis ; and 
he goes on to explain why Russia has been left 
out of the European community. He asserts 
that, “‘ whereas other peoples have lived through 
periods of great emotions and passionate 
anxieties, to which they owe their glorious 
memories, their poetry, all that is most precious 
in civilization, Russia began by going through 


a stage of barbarism, which was followed b 


grading foreign domination ; and the nationa’ 
power has inherited all this.” Thus Russi: 
lives only in the narrow present, without 


product of natural growth which cannot b: 


justice, law and order which have made the 
Occident, whereas the Russians, who are taking 
part in the general movement only by blind 
superficial and often clumsy mimicry, remain 
just outside, as if they were illegitimate.” 
Chaadayev feels this very bitterly. ““ Where (he 
asks) are our wise men, where are our thinkers? 
The experience of the past was nothing to us. 
One would say that for us the general laws 
governing humanity have been abrogated. We 
alone among the races of the world have given 
nothing to the world, not one idea, no contri- 
bution to the spiritual progress of men.” 
Chaadayev attributes Russia’s failure to the 
adoption of “‘ miserable Byzantium”. An am- 
bitious man—he means the Patriarch Photius, 
the reputed originator of the schism with 
Rome—broke the ties which linked Russia 
with the universal human fraternity, thus 
destroying the spirit of unity that made 
Europe. Of course, the Russians are Christians; 
but, then, so are the Abyssinians. That is not 
what we want. Salvation lies in Christianity as 
it is developed through the centuries. The 
European peoples were always linked to- 
gether ; you find them on the same road. 
History is a progression of ideas. Material 
interests follow ideas ; they never come first. 
All political revolutions were moral revolutions, 
and the best proof of this is afforded by the 
history of England. ‘‘ The nation whose indi- 
viduality is most developed, whose institutions 
bear the stamp of the modern spirit more than 
any other, has had an almost completely 
religious history. The last revolution to which 
the English owe their liberty and prosperity, 
and all the events from the time of Henry VIII 
which culminated in the revolution, represent a 
religious development. During all this period 
the political factor played a secondary part.” 
Such were Chaadayev’s fundamental beliefs. 
Russia, in his view, constituted a vacuum in 
the domain of intellectual order. Once Peter 
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gross superstition and a ferocious and de. 


proper past and without a future. “‘ Culture is « 


imported or copied. It consists of ideas of 
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the Great had succeeded in opening widely the 
doors of civilization, it could so easily have 
been otherwise. Unfortunately the Russians 
made poor use of their opportunities ; and 
Atexander the First, “‘ who led us victorious 
from one end of Europe to the other ”’, was not 
successful : “we brought home only revolu- 
tionary ideas whose failure threw us back for 
if a century”. Here Chaadayev obviously 
refers to the Decembrist rising in 1825. But 
his rejection of the Decembrists is not merely 
an attempt to placate the Tsarist censorship. 
Chaadayev did not believe in political revolu- 
tions, and did not suppose that Russia could 
find salvation by imitating the French. But 
he adds—a remark which throws light on the 
future evolution of his thought—that Russia 
perhaps exists to teach the world a great lesson. 
The lesson will not be lost. But who knows 
when we shall find ourselves re-integrated in 
humanity, and how much suffering we shall 
have to experience before our destiny is ful- 
filled? Recently a number of scholars— 
Quenet in France and von Schelting in Switzer- 
land—discussed the foreign influences that 
conditioned Chaadayev’s theories. This is not 
a point that can be argued here, though it is 
interesting to remember that de Maistre, who 
spent fourteen years in Russia as Ambassador 
to the King of Sardinia, and whom the Russian 
intellectuals knew and read, wrote that, whereas 
all modern civilization comes from Rome, the 
particular form of moral development that leads 
from barbarism to civilization has been sus- 
pended twice in Russia, first by the schism of 
the tenth century and then by the invasion of 
the Tartars, so that the Russians have inevit- 
ably lost a great deal of headway. De Maistre’s 
observation sounds very much like Chaadayev. 
To-day Chaadayev’s effect on contemporary 
Russian opinion, and on the growth of Russian 
hought, is more important than the ultimate 
origins of the views that he maintained. One 
an easily imagine what this effect was. The 
orofound pessimism that had led to his describ- 
ng Russia as an outlaw among civilized 
‘amilies of the West, and his conviction that all 
‘ruth was in the West, while Russia had no past 
and a worthless present, could not fail to create 
a stir. The Slavophils, who saw in Russia’s 
divergence from the West a proof of her mes- 
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PUSHKIN 
from the portrait by Kipzenski in the Museum of 
Russian Art, Moscow 


sianic mission, were indignant at the blasphemy. 
Reactionary nationalists, who held to the 
official formulae — orthodoxy, autocracy, 
nationalism, as a safe rampart against Western 
liberalizing tendencics—were furious. Even 
the majority of the Westernizers were taken 
aback. Only young Herzen and some of his 
close friends were happy. The mystical ap- 
proach did not trouble them ; the condemna- 
tion of the Decembrists they glossed over. They 
shared Chaadayev’s anger at the miserable 
state of contemporary Russia ; they knew that 
salvation lay in the West, in the revolution 
against autocracy, in the freeing of the Church 
from the domination of the State, in the 
renunciation of narrow nationalism. Pushkin, 
however, was not convinced :. “ It is true (he 
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wrote to Chaadayev) that the schism has 
separated us from the rest of Europe, and that 
we were prevented from participating in the 
great events which moved Europe. But Russia 
has saved Europe from the Tartars ; it is owing 
to Russia that the Tartars had to draw back and 
Christian civilization was saved.” It was false, 
he added, “to contend that Russia had no 
history. Is not Peter the Great alone universal 
history ? And Catherine II, who put Russia 
on the border of Europe ? And Alexander who 
led you to Paris ? And, frankly speaking, don’t 
you see in the present situation of Russia some- 
thing significant, something which will attract 
a future historian ? Do you really think that he 
will put us outside Europe”. Pushkin, a true 
son of the French enlightenment, did not pause 
to deal with Chaadayev’s philosophical ap- 
proach. Mysticism to him was as unintelligible 
as it was to Herzen. What was important to 
both was to understand the part that Russia 
had to play in Europe. That Russia was in- 
dissolubly linked with the West they never 
doubted. Here they and Chaadayev were at 
one. 

Chaadayev himself was undoubtedly startled 
by the savage attacks directed against him. But, 
if we look into the few things he wrote after 
the first letter, we see that his basic philosophical 
approach did not change. He merely con- 
centrated his thoughts more on the future of 
Russia than on her past. History for him is 
still determined by the action of the spirit of 
God ; but he begins to see that a thousand 
years of Russian history cannot be written off 
as a simple aberration, and that its peculiar 
character must contain some indication of her 
people’s task in the world. About 1837, eight 
years after the composition of the first letter, he 
wrote the Apologie d’un Fou, in which we find 
the same conviction of the imperative need for 
a close link with the West. But Chaadayev now 
perceives that the late arrival of Russian people 


on the European scene may give them certain 


advantages. Since the orthodox church, whose 
sole function was humble prayer, and not 
conquest of power, had kept Russians away 
from material political interests, the Russian 
mind was particularly open and uninhibited, 
and so ought to be able to help its brethren to 
solve the highest problems of existence. 


Chaadayev’s Russian biographer sums up | 5 
views as follows : Russia must live in her own 
way without imitating the West, but constant'y 
emrloying the results of Europe’s long e»- 
perience. This was the aim of Peter the Great : 
awareness of Russia’s national identity reir- 
forced by a close alliance with Western civilizz- 
tion. Peter broke with Russia’s past and 
introduced her to the Western countries, nct 
that she might slavishly imitate them but tha‘, 
at length, she might start to lead her own life. 

Chaadayev now announces that for the last 
three centuries Russia’s aspiration has been 
towards identification with Western progress ; 
but that the radical move was mac by the 
genius of Peter the Great. He broke with the 
old Russia. “‘ He could do that, as Russia had 
no strong historical traditions behind her, no 
deeply rooted institutions, no rich and fertile 
history. He found before him a blank sheet and 
with his strong hand he traced the words : 
Europe and the West.” From that moment 
Russia became part of Europe. And Chaadayev 
thereupon delivers a violent attack against the 
Slavophils who deny Peter the Great and wish 
to drag Russia back in an Easterly direction. 
“It is true,” he exclaims, “‘ that we are placed 
on the East of Europe, but we have never 
belonged to the Orient. The Orient has a 
history which has nothing in common with us. 
We are of the North, very far from the per- 
fumed valleys of Kashmir or the sacred shores 
of the Ganges. Our centres are not there, our 
life is not there, and we shall never be there.” 
He has, concludes our author, none of the lazy 
and sanctimonious patriotism that sees every- 
thing in rosy colours. He thinks that, if Russia 
has come after the others, Russia’s task is to do 
better than they have done, and avoid repeating 
their mistakes, their errors and their super- 
stitions. He has a deep conviction that his 
countrymen have been called to solve the major 
part of the social problem : that Russia has to 
realize a great part of the ideas born in the West 
among the older societies, and to decide on the 
most serious questions which preoccupy 
humanity. 

Chaadayev admits that his first letter con- 
tained exaggerations. Russia’s only fault was 
that she was far from the sources of the light. 
Yet a people who gave to the world the powerful 
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ficure of Peter the Great, the gigantic mind of 
1 omonosov, the gracious genius of Pushkin, 
has nothing to be ashamed of. This people is a 
p-ople of the West, and all efforts made by 
reactionary Governments and _ ignorant 
nationalists to widen the rift between Russia 
and the West can only bring misery. Chaadayev 
bitterly condemned the Crimean War, even 
refusing to celebrate as national heroes the 
defenders of Sebastopol, whom, he asserted, it 
was a crime to compare with those who had 
fought against Napoleon at a time when Russia 
was struggling for her independence. Russia is 
Europe—that remains his chief thesis, and there 
is the source of his lasting influence and of the 
interest he aroused among the Russian in- 
telligentsia. Herzen, who ignored his mystical 
approach, may have been wrong in seeing in 
Chaadayev’s views only a political protest 
against the tyranny of the Emperor Nicholas. 
But he was right in appreciating Chaadayev’s 
longing for the West. In the dark night created 
by the reign of Nicholas (observes Herzen) one 
man and one man only arose and said : /asciate 


ogni speranza. And, when this pessimist begins 
to perceive that only the present is vile, that 
there is hope for the future because the Russian 
people are a young people, less handicapped by 
the results of the historical evolution of the 
Occident, and therefore able to bring a solution 
of their own to the social problem, Herzen 
recognizes him as a comrade in arms. Dis- 
heartened by the failure of the 1848 revolution, 
Herzen, we know, put his hopes on Russia. 
“While Europe (he wrote) has shown a re- 
markable inaptitude for social revolution, we 
think that Russia is less inapt. On this is 
founded our belief in her future.” But he never 
sought refuge in nationalism. Foolish theories 
of the “ rotten West ” did not appeal to him ; 
for he believed in the unity of civilization ; 
Russia was the West, and Russia had a valuable 
part to play there. The present rulers of Soviet 
Russia acknowledge Herzen as one of their 
saints. Do they remember that it was Chaa- 


dayev, the religious mystic, who first hinted 
at, and then definitely proclaimed, Russia’s 
mission in a united Europe ? 


From: Pioneers of Russian Social Thought by Richard Hare (Oxford University Press) 


ALEXANDER HERZIN 
from the portrait by K. Gorbunov 
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f HISTORIANS RECONSIDERED: IV 


‘ind the Outline of History 


By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


ELLS’ Outline of History was one of 
W the outstanding successes of the years 
that followed the first World War. 
Its success even astonished its author though 
few writers have possessed more abounding 
confidence in their universal powers. It was 
conceived at the same time as the League of 
Nations, when Wells’ own mind was pre- 
occupied with schemes for world organization 
and when he was exasperated by the failure 
of the specialists to grasp the total issues on 
which the life of humanity depended. Thus it 
was a kind of enormous pamphlet—“ a sort of 
general report and handbook ”—which was 
intended to give the common man a plain 
account of the whole human drama in which 
he was inextricably involved. ‘‘ Multitudes of 
people,” Wells wrote, “all the intelligent 
people of the world, indeed, were seeking more 
or less consciously to ‘ get the hang’ of world 
affairs as a whole.” They “ tried to recall the 
narrow history teaching of their brief school 
days and found an uninspiring and partially 
‘orgotten list of national kings or presidents. 
They tried to read about these matters and 
‘ound an endless wilderness of books”. And 
50 Wells felt himself inspired to bring food to 
‘he hungry multitude in the wilderness. And 
ne was right. He knew what they wanted and 
they accepted what he gave them, and the 
Outline of History sold by the million. 
Wells accepted this amazing success with 


an un-Wellsian modesty. He admitted that he 
was no historian and that it was work for an 
historian rather than a novelist. “ But there 
did not seem to be any historian available, who 
was sufficiently superficial, shall we say— 
sufficiently wide and sufficiently shallow to 
cover the vast range of the project.” 

In face of all this, what is the historian to 
say ? He cannot deny that the task, as Wells 
saw it, was a vital one. He cannot but admit 
that no historian was prepared to face the task, 
and that if it was to be performed by a non- 
historian no one could have done it better than 
Wells. For Wells was the last of the encyclo- 
pedists—a belated child of the Enlightenment 
who still preserved its faith in progress and 
humanity and science with all its optimism 
and naiveté, even in the hostile climate of post- 
war Europe. Although he did not possess the 
intensive literary culture of Voltaire and his 
contemporaries, he had a similar universality 
of aim and he had the same gifts of intellectual 
synthesis and scientific popularization. Indeed, 
there was not one of the Encyclopedists who 
achieved such an encyclopedic feat as Wells 
performed in his trilogy The Outline of History 
(1920), The Science of Life (1931) and The 
Wealth, Work and Happiness of Mankind 
(1932). 

No doubt it will be said that the feat was 
an impossible one and that what could be done 
in the eighteenth century is no longer possible 
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in the twentieth. Certainly it will be generally 
agreed that if Wells survives it will be due to 
his early novels and not to his encyclopedias 
and his essays in world reformation. But 
though he would have admitted this himself, 
he was a man who believed like Tolstoy and 
Ruskin that his mission as a teacher was more 
important than his work of artistic creation. 
For Wells was a frustrated evangelist who was 
always on the verge of producing an apocalypse 
or founding a new religion, but who was held 
back at the last moment by some obstacle which 
he never clearly understood. 

The result was that for the last thirty years 
of his life, Wells’ immense talents, which barely 
fell short of genius, were dissipated in this 
strange medley of encyclopedias and novels 
with a purpose, of plans for world reformation 
and “open conspiracies” and cosmological 
speculations. The Outline of History is a 
characteristic product of this period, and it is 
also one of the most successful, because the 
labour of mastering so vast a boc ’ of material 
imposed on his mind that element of discipline 
which he was usually unwilling to accept. It 
was successful because it was an honest attempt 
to perform a necessary task, and because in this 
field at least he was willing to admit his limita- 
tions and to take the advice of men who knew 
more than himself. At the same time it shows 
the typical defects of Wells’ mind, his Philis- 
tinism, his intolerance, the superficiality of his 
judgment, and the serious gaps in his know- 
ledge and his intellectual sympathies. Moreover, 
his inevitable dependence on second-hand or 
third-hand sources is apt to interpose an arti- 
ficial barrier between the author and his subject, 
so that there are times when Wells the prophet 
and Wells the artist are replaced by Wells the 
compiler. 

Nevertheless, Wells had a real gift of his- 
torical vision and a power of synthesis that 
many eminent historians have lacked. This was 

due above all to his religious faith, to his con- 
- viction that history was not a record of dead 
events, but a creative process out of which a 
new world and a new humanity must ultimately 
emerge. This faith made him feel that there is 
nothing in the history of the past which is not 
relevant to the present and the future, so that 
he read and wrote history in order to discover 
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the dynamic factors which had made and we « 
transforming the world of man. 

It is his attempt to trace these factor, 
through the course of history that gives h:. 
work its unity and its originality. In the firs: 
place, he sees the social evolution of mankin.\ 
since prehistoric times following two differen: 
lines of development which are continuall: 
conflicting with one another and thereby pro- 
ducing new social forms. On the one hang, 
there is the tradition of the ancient settle 
civilizations which were essentially communities 
of obedience, based on the labour of the peasant 
and united by the authority of the gods em- 
bodied in the person of the King and the 
institutions of the temple priesthood. On the 
other hand, there are the nomad pastora! 
societies which are essentially communities of 
will, based on the courage and energy of the 
individual warrior and united by the bond of 
loyalty to the chief who is chosen to lead his 
people in war and to judge them in peace. 

The wealth and obedience of the settled 
civilizations inevitably invite the predatory 
attacks of the nomads. But, as soon as they are 
successful, they are incorporated by the 
settled civilization as a ruling aristocracy, the 
war leader becomes a king by divine right, and 
the community of will is absorbed in the com- 
munity of obedience. According to Wells, 
these conflicting forces have continued to 
dominate the history of mankind. “ Civiliza- 
tion, even in its most servile forms, has always 
offered much that is enormously attractive, 
convenient and congenial to mankind ; but 
something restless and untamed in our race has 
striven to convert civilization from its original 
reliance on unparticipating obedience into a 
community of participating wills. And to this 
lurking nomadism in our blood, and parti- 
cularly in the blood of monarchs and aristo- 
cracies which have no doubt contributed in a 
large proportion to the begetting of later 
generations, we must ascribe also that incessant 
urgency towards a wider range that forces every 
state to extend its boundaries if it can, and to 
spread its interests to the end of the earth. The 
power of nomadic restlessness, that tends to 
bring all the earth under one rule, seems to be 
identical with the spirit that makes most of us 
chafe under direction and restraint and seek to 
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p. ucipate in every government we tolerate.” 

Now in Wells’ view the modern state re- 
piesents an attempt to combine these two 
apparently contradictory traditions—of society 
as a community of obedience and society as a 
community of will—in a new type of com- 
munity which would be both civilized and free. 
Te primitive precursor of this new form of 
lite first emerges into history with the Roman 
republic, but it was not until 2,000 years later 
with the American and the French Revolutions 
that man first created a political order which 
consciously asserted the need for an association 
of the free will of the individual with the 
common purposes of civilization. And even 
then the fusion was still incomplete and was 
disguised in mythical formulae, like the Social 
Contract and the dogma that all men are by 
nature free and equal. 

What is really needed in Wells’ view is the 
conversion of the community of faith and 
obedience into a community of knowledge 
and will, a change which is more religious than 
political and which involves an intensive pro- 
cess of moral education. Hence the importance 
which he attributes to the role of the world 
religions. Rome could not succeed in the 
creation of a world republic, because Rome had 
no real religion. The historical importance of 
Christianity, and also of Islam, lies in the fact 
that for the first time in human experience 
they gave a common moral education to an un- 
precedented multitude of human beings and 
gave them a common idea of human purpose 
and destiny. In spite of Wells’ notorious hos- 
tility to Catholicism, he pays a remarkable 
tribute to the idea of Christendom as the world- 
city of God, and especially to the Papacy, as the 
frst clearly conscious attempt to provide a 
spiritual government for mankind—“ a govern- 


ment ruling men through the educated co-. 


ordination of their minds in a common con- 
ception of human history and human destiny ”’. 
Wells fully accepted the validity of this ideal, 
though he rejected the specifically Christian 
‘rm under which it first appeared. He believed 
‘at it would only be realized on the basis of 
le new scientific knowledge of nature and 
ian and the new techniques of education and 
iformation which were developed in the 
ghteenth and nineteenth centuries. Even so, 


the modern scientific revolution still lacks its 
organ of world government and the moral 
power to unite mankind in a common purpose, 
and therefore its true goal is still unattained. 
Wells sees the last two centuries as a desperate 
race between the progress of world education 
and the danger of world catastrophe. From the 
days when he began to write his scientific 
thrillers, like the War of the Worlds and the 
War in the Air, Wells had always been acutely 
aware of this possibility of catastrophe—of the 
destruction of civilization by science ; and it 
is still present in the concluding pages of the 
Outline in which he makes his final profession 
of faith in the gospel of progress. “* Against 
the unifying effort of Christendom and against 
the unifying element of the mechanical revolu- 
tion, catastrophe won. We cannot tell yet how 
much of the winnings of catastrophe still 
remain to be gathered in, what vast harvests of 
wasted lives still await the reaper.” 

Thus the Wellsian view of history is neither 
as superficial nor as one-sided as many of his 
critics suppose. But it does suffer from a 
certain sectarian narrowness and intolerance of 
judgment which makes his detailed treatment 
of historical movements lag far behind the 
broad sweep of his historical vision. He is so 
conscious of the possibilities of human achieve- 
ment, and so outraged by the continual failure 
of mankind to realize its opportunities, that he 
has no patience with man’s actual historical 
achievements and scolds the makers of history 
as though they were a set of lazy and mis- 
chievous school boys. This is especially notice- 
able in the case of those movements which are 
most vital to his own interpretation of history 
and which one might have expected to evoke 
his sympathy, such as the Roman attempt to 
create a world state. He has a good word to say 
for the Huns, and he is warmly appreciative 
of the Mongols. But when he comes to the 
Romans, there is not a good word to be said 
for them. It is not merely that they were cruel, 
vulgar and avaricious. They did not even 
understand their own stupid business of war 
and empire. “ It is absurd to write of its state- 
craft; it had none.” “It was a colossally 
ignorant and unimaginative empire. It fore- 
saw nothing. It had no strategic foresight, 
because it was blankly ignorant of geography 
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and ethnology. It knew nothing of the condi- 
tions of Russia, Central Asia and the East’’, 
and by its destruction of Asia Minor and Baby- 
lonia (sic.) it destroyed the necessary basis for 
the eastern extension of culture. In the West, 
“it made no effort to Romanize Germany ” 
and produced “‘ no really intelligent account of 
Picts and Scots”. It showed “ an astonishing 
incapacity for novelty in methods of transport ”’, 
and even proved inefficient as a military 
organization. Two hundred years after Czsar’s 
time, “‘ the Romans were still marching about, 
the same drilled and clanking cohorts they had 
always been, easily ridden round and shot to 
pieces ”’. 

Nor is Wells much more sympathetic to the 
achievements of the modern European state 
and to the world expansion of Western civiliza- 
tion. It is true that this is of central importance 
for his general theory, since he regards the rise 
of the modern state as marking a new epoch in 
human development and compares its relation 
to the great oriental empires to the super- 
session of the tremendous fauna of the Mesozoic 
Age by the evolution of new and higher forms 
of life. But as soon as he begins to describe the 
process in detail, his moral and humanitarian 
feelings are too strong for his biological theories, 
and he denounces the whole process of Western 
expansion from his standpoint as a liberal 
idealist. 

This inconsistency is natural enough. What 
is difficult to understand is his failure to do 
justice to the history of modern science which 
one would have expected to form the climax 
of the whole work. In this respect The Wealth, 
Work and Happiness of Mankind is decidedly 
superior to The Outline of History, but in both 
of them his attention is almost exclusively 
devoted to the technical and mechanical 
achievements of modern civilization and there 
is no adequate account of the movement of 
scientific thought that preceded those achieve- 
ments and made them possible. In The Outline 


’ of History Darwin is almost the only man of 


science after Newton who receives serious 
attention. The great achievements of European 
science in the eighteenth and later seventeenth 
centuries are ignored. There is no mention of 
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Huyghens and Pascal and Leibniz, of Euler ard 
the Bernouillis, of Lagrange and Laplace ad 
Lavoisier. Nor does the nineteenth centu:y 
fare much better, for there is no mention . f 
Dalton or Gauss or Clerk Maxwell and ony 
a passing reference to Faraday and Mende . 

This cannot altogether be explained by lac« 
of space. If there is room for James Branc1 
Cabell and Sir James Barrie there is surely 
room for James Clerk Maxwell or even Lord 
Rutherford. The history of the intellectuzl 
revolution which has transformed man’s whole 
conception of the nature of the world and has 
launched mankind on a new and perilous 
journey into the unknown was a subject which 
had always stirred Wells’ imagination and no 
man seemed better fitted to view it as a whole 
and to describe its progress in simple language 
to a popular audience. The Outline of History 
gave him a magnificent opportunity. Every- 
thing in his reading of history prepared the 
way for this, and as we read the book it seems 
to be moving steadily towards it as the climax 
of the whole work. But when the moment 
comes, he lets it slip through his fingers and 
disappear behind the complications of inter- 
national politics and the causes and events of 
the first World War. No one believed more 
strongly than Wells that it is the thinkers who 
are the real makers of history, and that “ com- 
pared to them the foreign ministers and states- 
men and politicians are no more than a number 
of troublesome and occasionally incendiary 
schoolboys ”. But he fails to do justice to this 
idea in his treatment of recent history, and 
as his work draws to its close, his attention 
becomes increasingly absorbed in the mistakes 
of the politicians and the misdeeds of the war- 
mongers, while science and the movement of 
thought fade into the background. In the fina! 
chapters it is Wells the journalist, not Wells the 
prophet nor Wells the sociologist, who has the 
last word. 


( The new edition of the Outline of History (Casse! 
1951) has been brought up to date by a section of 2 
pages on the Second World War by Raymon 
Postgate who has also re-written two or three section 
of the previous Chapter. It includes some correction 
made by H. G. Wells before his death, but the mai? 
body of the work, as represented by the edition o/ 
1922, remains unchanged.) 
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HANDEL 
by Denner 


George Frederick Handel"’ B 
Jorman Flower (Cassell) 


and 


Handel 


GEORGE II 
by T. Worlidge 


By courtesy of the Trustees of 
the National Portrait Gallery 


ALAN YORKE-LONG 


KING WHO NOTORIOUSLY disliked 
A: Bainting and Boetry ” has yet imposed 

an inexorable custom on English musical 
life : at the first notes of the Hallelujah Chorus 
we all rise to our feet out of respect to the ghost 
of George II. In doing this we do not com- 
memorate an expert musician such as Frederick 
the Great, whose opinions were based on solid 
attainments, but an egregious little man, who 
is not known to have uttered any opinion on 
music in the whole of his life. Just as this 
faintly absurd figure, preoccupied with his own 
lignity and with his domestic amours and dis- 
‘reements, has survived with an enviable 
outation, because of the national successes 
ootained during his reign, so by his instinctive 
d.vining of the supreme quality of Messiah he 
1 


© © 


remembered, on the whole undeservedly, as 
a lover of music and patron of Handel. 

They first met in Hanover early in 1710. 
indel had come there straight from Italy, 
‘obably on the invitation of Prince Ernest 
agustus, the younger brother of the Elector 
eorge Ludwig, who had heard and admired 
‘\s Agrippina, performed at Venice in the 


Cc 


previous December. The Electoral Kapell- 
meister at this time was Agostino Steffani, who 
combined the careers of priest, musician and 
diplomatist ; since he had met Handel in Rome 
in the spring of 1709 it is likely that he had some 
hand in bringing him to Hanover. Steffani, 
who was growing old and wanted to devote his 
declining years entirely to diplomacy, saw in 
the brilliant young man a suitable successor : 
having presented him to the old but lively 
Dowager Electress Sophia and to the Electoral 
Prince George Augustus, the future George II, 
Steffani stepped down, and on 16th June 
Handel was taken into the Hanoverian service 
as Kapellmeister, with an annual salary of 1,000 
thalers, or some £300. Almost immediately 
Handel went on leave to London, to produce 
Rinaldo, with which he at once established 
himself as the dominant figure in English 
musical life. He did not return to Hanover 
until the late summer of 1711 ; a year later he 
was back in London, nor did he show any 
inclination to return from the triumph of Teseo 
to the humdrum routine of a minor German 
Court. Of the few works composed during 
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Reproduced from Handel! by Herbert Weinstock, Alfredknopf 


FREDERICK, PRINCE OF WALES, AND HIS SISTERS 
After a painting by Nollekens 


this brief Hanover period, the most important 
is the set of twelve Chamber Duets, written for 
the Electoral Princess, Caroline of Anspach. 
These were undoubtedly intended as a counter- 
part to Steffani’s famous Duets, which had 
been written for the Electress Sophia, and if 
Caroline took the soprano part in them she 
must have possessed a considerable vocal 
technique. She had, in fact, been taught at her 
father’s Court at Anspach by the famous 
castrato singer and composer Antonio Pistocchi, 
and in his dedication of Giulio Cesare (1724), 
Nicola Haym, the librettist, attributes to 


Pistocchi’s teaching Caroline’s perfetta 
giudiziosa conoscenza della Musica. 

On the death of Queen Anne in August. 
1714, Handel found himself once again 
servant of the Hanoverian dynasty. His rela- 
tions with George I do not seem to have 
suffered by his absence from Hanover,—th: 
story of their reconciliation through the Wate: 
Music is apocryphal,—and both George I anc 
George II, when King, regarded Handel wit! 
a general benevolence, even if this did not tak« 
a very active form. For as in politics, so ir 
music the position of the King of Englanc 
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os very different from that of a German 
E ector. In Hanover George I could, if he 
yw shed, set up an opera even more lavish than 
that which his father Ernest Augustus had 
supported, and since the whole revenue of the 
state passed through his hands, he could devote 
what sums he chose to the salaries of ballerine 
and castratt. In England a Walpole to manage 
the King’s musical affairs was lacking—Handel 
was never asked to accept office—and though 

e Court interest in the London Opera was 
important it was in no sense predominant ; the 
Opera was in fact left to the management of the 
Swiss impresario John-Jacob Heidegger, with 
Whig magnates like the Duke of Manchester or 
artistocratic virtuosi like the Earl of Burlington 
as the directing spirits. 

While Handel’s relations with the King 
remained cordial, if never very close, his rela- 
tions with the rest of the Royal Family were 
conditioned by the Guelph internal quarrels. 
In the first two seasons of the new reign the 
Prince and Princess of Wales were constant 
visitors to the opera, enjoying Handel’s latest 
work Amadigi, and the revived Rinaldo ; but 
by July, 1717, the Prussian envoy could report 
of the rivér-féte, for which Handel wrote the 
Water Music, that “‘ neither the Prince nor the 
Princess took any part in the festivities”. In 
1720 a Royal Academy of Music was founded 
to produce operas in London, but though the 
King granted a patent and subscribed £1,000 
each year to the new Academy, the Prince of 
Wales took no direct part in it. Handel had the 
first season more or less to himself with 
Radamisto, but in the autumn of 1720 Giovanni 
Battista Bononcini appeared as an auxiliary 
composer. On the striking success of his 
Astarto, a section of society became violently 
partisan and precipitated the famous feud 
between the two composers. This quarrel 
simmered for years, and ended only in 1732, 
when Bononcini was caught out in a plagiarism 
and had to leave England. The Prince of Wales 

ever came out openly on the side of Bononcini, 
t though most of his friends were for the Italian, 
but he was ready to applaud any setback to 
‘‘andel, if only because this annoyed his father. 
- or was he induced to look more kindly on 
‘.andel by the dedication to him of Floridante 
'721) : the subject was tactless, for it dealt 


with the trials of a Thracian Prince, whom a 
jealous father tries to deprive of his rights to the 
throne ; furthermore the music was of such 
indifferent quality that the opera ran for only 
a few nights. For the next five seasons Handel 
had to work against a factious opposition of 
singers and composers, who were discreetly 
backed by the Prince and the rest of the 
Leicester House set. The irregular patronage 
of the King was scarcely a benefit, for Handel, 
as a German, shared to some extent in his 
personal unpopularity : yet this was the period 
when he produced some of his greatest master- 
pieces, such as Ottone, Giulio Cesare and 
Tamerlano. 

In June, 1727, the situation was transformed 
by the Prince’s accession to the throne. 
Handel’s next opera, Riccardo Primo, Ré 
d’Inghilterra, which opened the season in 
November, was a direct compliment to the 
martial and amorous exploits of the new King. 
The librettist Paolo Rolli, who was teacher of 
Italian to the Princesses and Secretary of the 
Academy, underlined the allusion in his dedi- 
catory sonnet : 


Reproduced from 


George Frederick Handel '' by Norman Flower 


(Cassell) 


GIOVANNI BONONCINI 


: 


Rapido all’ Opre di Valor, qual dardo, 
Ardito, fier, ma nobilmente fiero, 
Grande, amoroso, affabile, sincero, 

Al vincer, ratto ; al perdonar, non tardo. 

Ma se pili al vivo Eroe si forte espresso 
Brami, o gran Ré, tua generosa Mente, 
Volgi alle proprie Idee; pensa a Te stesso. 

The part of the vivo Eroe was sung by the great 
castrato Senesino, but George II would have 
taken this as no reflection on Royal capabili- 
ties. Previous to the production of Riccardo, 
Handel had executed his first official com- 
mission in the new reign, and had composed 
four anthems for the coronation on 11th 
October. There was in the British Museum a 
copy of Mainwaring’s Memoirs of the Life of 
Handel, destroyed during the war, with manu- 
script notes that were almost certainly by 
George III. One of these notes refers to : 

“that wretched little crooked ill natured 
insignificant writer Player and musician the 
late Dr. Green Organist and Composer to King 
George II, who forbad his composing the 
Anthems at his Coronation . . . and ordered 
that G. F. Handel should not only have that 
great honour but except the rst choose his own 
words. He had but four Weeks for doing this 
wonderful work which seems scarcely credible 
—as to the first (Zadok the Priest) it is perhaps 
the most perfect if possible of all His superb 
compositions.” There is a supplementary 
anecdote to this that Gibson, Bishop of London, 
officiously sent Handel suggestions for the 
words of the other three anthems, but the 
composer replied shortly that he too was 
acquainted with his Bible. It would be more 
interesting to know whether he was acquainted 
with Purcell’s My heart is inditing when he 
set the same words. 

George III’s note raises the question of 
Handel’s relations with his professional col- 
leagues in the Royal service. The Master of 
the King’s Musick during this period was John 


- Eccles, a minor figure, whose settings of Colley 


Cibber’s New Year and Birthday Odes to the 
King, performed solemnly before the Court at 
St. James’, were twice-yearly essays in abject 
bathos. When Eccles died in 1735 he was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Maurice Greene, whom George 
III seems to have disliked so much, and Greene 
in turn was succeeded by Boyce in 1755. The 


| Chapel Royal had two Composers and organists 


and when Handel came to England these post: 
were held by John Weldon, who was succeeded 
by Boyce in 1736 and by Dr. William Croft 
a good church composer. Croft died in August 
1727 and in Chamberlayne’s Magnae Britan- 
niae Notitia for this year we find Hande 
named as “‘ Composer of Music for the Chape: 
Royal ” : but this seems to have been only « 
temporary appointment for the Coronation 
year, for Handel is not mentioned by Chamber- 
layne in 1728 or 1729, and after that the pos: 
was occupied by Greene. Though we may con- 
sider Handel fortunate in escaping such :; 
mediocre set of colleagues, it is melancholy to 
reflect that no official recognition was ever 
given to a composer who stood head and 
shoulders above any other in England. Having 
become a naturalized Englishman in 1726, and 
closely identified himself in his English oratorios 
and anthems with the characteristic stream of 
English church music, there should have been 
no prejudice against him on the score of his 
foreign extraction. The most feasible explana- 
tion of Handel’s exclusion lies in the rigid, if 
petty, hierarchy of the Chapel Royal and the 
King’s Band, and in the envious dislike which 
painstaking English church organists still feel 
for good composers. 

The only permanent Court post ever held 
by Handel was that of Music Master to the 
three eldest Princesses, Anne, Amelia and 
Caroline. This appointment was not officially 
gazetted until 1728, when a separate establish- 
ment was set up for the Princesses, but Handcl 
had certainly been their teacher for several 
years previously, for in August, 1724, the 
Princesses Anne and Caroline went to St. Paul’s 
to hear “ Mr. Handel (their master) perform 
upon the Organ”. It is often stated, without 
evidence, that his Suites for harpsichord, com- 
posed while he was at Cannons between 171% 
and 1720, were intended as lessons for his roy«! 
pupils : there are also in the Royal Music 
Library copies of two other suites marke: 
*“* Lessons composed for the Princess Louisa” 
This post carried with it a salary of £2004 year, 
and Handel had also been given pensions of th- 
same sum by Queen Anne and by George I 
however, it is not clear whether these pension 
were cumulative or whether they were simp): 
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Reproduced from ‘‘ George Frederick Handel '* by Newman Flower (Cassell) 


The King’s Theatre in the Haymarket 


confirmations of the same pension in succeed- 
ing reigns : if the former were the case, £600 
a year would be quite generous for a musician. 

After the 1728 season the Royal Academy 
of Music collapsed, and it was not until 
December, 1729, that Handel was able to start 
opera again, in partnership with the impresario 
Heidegger. For the four succeeding seasons 
the King renewed his old subscription of £1,000 
vhich he had paid to the Academy, and the 
company at the King’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market was regarded as having a special con- 
rection with the Court. In the summer of 
‘733 arose a new quarrel, when a powerful 
ection of the nobility, incensed at Handel’s 
irbitrary increase of the prices of tickets for 
ls Oratorio Deborah, and probably desirous of 
iearing some of the latest continental music, 
‘tole several of Handel’s singers and set up an 


opera of their own, with Niccolo Porpora as 
resident composer. For the first season, 1733- 
1734, they had to be content with the small 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields theatre, but in the summer 
Heidegger’s lease of the King’s Theatre 
expired, and the Nobility were able to step in 
and secure it. Handel was forced to retire to 
Covent Garden, where he joined up with the 
famous Harlequin John Rich, to put on operas 
twice a week. On 4th November the London 
Daily Post announced that “ when Mr. Handel 
waited on their Majesties with his new Opera of 
Ariodante, his Majesty express’d great Satis- 
faction with the Composition, and was 
graciously pleased to subscribe £1,000 towards 
carrying on the Operas this season at Covent 
Garden”. Hitherto this notice has been taken 
at its face value, but it appears that the £1,000 
was really the King’s subscription for the 
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previous season, which he had not yet paid, and 
in this case it was an adroit distortion of the 
facts to make out that the King was lending his 
financial support to the coming season at Covent 
Garden. Whether this distortion was published 
with Handel’s privity we cannot tell ; but it 
must be remembered that at this time the great 
castrato Farinelli, singing for the Nobility, had 
just taken the town by storm, and Handel’s 
prospects looked black indeed. For the next 
three seasons, 1734-1737, the King’s sub- 
scription in fact went to the Academy, that is, 
to the Nobility, who were in possession of the 
Haymarket theatre. 

These details are of interest in their bearing 
on the generally accepted version, taken straight 


from Hervey’s Memoirs, that Frederick Prince 


of Wales started the Opera of the Nobility to 
spite his father and his sister the Princess 
Royal, Handel’s pupil. According to Hervey, 
the Prince and the fashionable set lolled at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, drinking in vapid Italian 
airs, while the King and Queen “ sat freezing 
constantly at the empty Haymarket Opera... . 
The affair grew as serious as that of the Greens 
and the Blues under Justinian at Constan- 
tinople : an anti-Handelist was looked upon as 
an anti-courtier, and voting against the Court 
in Parliament was hardly a less remissible or 
more venial sin than speaking against Handel or 
going to Lincoln’s Inn Fields Opera. The 
Princess Royal said she expected in a little while 
to see half the House of Lords playing in the 


. orchestra in their robes and coronets : and the 


King—though he declared he took no other 
part in this affair than subscribing £1,000 a 
year to Handel—often added at the same time 
that “he did not think setting oneself at the 
head of a faction of fiddlers a very honourable 
occupation for people of quality ; or the ruin 
of one poor fellow (Handel) so generous or so 
good-natured a scheme as to do much honour 
to the undertakers . . . ’. Then, of course, there 
is corroboration in Lord Chesterfield’s cele- 
brated bon mot that he forbore to attend the 
oratorio at the Haymarket for fear of “ dis- 
turbing the King at his privacies ”’. 

In fact, the whole allegation that the Prince 
was the moving spirit behind the Opera of the 
Nobility appears to be yet another of Hervey’s 
libels. Among other evidence, newspaper 


“reports indicate that the Prince divided h', 


patronage between the two operas with scrupu- 
lous fairness, and his account books show thz 
in this first season he continued his usual sub- 
scription of £250 to Handel at the Haymarke'. 
For the next two seasons he subscribed onl, 
to the Opera of the Nobility, but in 1737 h 
went one better than his father and subscribe: 
£250 to both operas. This was probably in 
recognition of the work Handel had written to 
celebrate his marriage in April, 1936—the lovel 
opera Atalanta ; the last scene in this wa 
particularly spectacular, with fireworks, 
achievements of arms, “statues of heathen 
deities ”, a Temple of Hymen, and a trans- 
parency spelling out FRIDERICUS and 
AUGUSTA. This tribute apparently won over 
the Prince to Handel’s side, and he seems 
entirely to have neglected the Opera of the 
Nobility during its last disastrous season. 

By this time Handel had become the 
recognized composer for state occasions. For 
the marriage of the Princess Royal in March, 
1734, he had produced a Wedding Anthem and 
a serenata Parnasso in Festa, though the music 
of both these pieces was largely arranged from 
his oratorio Athalia, which had not yet been 
heard in London : and as his former pupil was 
leaving for Holland, amid the crocodile-tears 
of her family, “ She had Handel and his opera 
so much at heart, that even in these distressful 
moments she spoke as much upon his chapter 
as any other, and begged Lord Hervey to assist 
him with the utmost attention”. By far the 
greatest of these ceremonial works is the 
Funeral Anthem for Queen Caroline, performed 
on 17th December in Westminster Abbey. 
It is a long work—it took fifty minutes in 
singing—but the movements are so marvel- 
lously varied within their uniformity of mooc 
that the length never palls. It is interesting 
that Handel here adopted the same course as 
Bach, and fell back for his most telling effects 
on the elemental melody of the German chorale, 
though he treated it with striking simplicity, 
and not with the elaborate contrapuntal! 
embroidery of his great contemporary. 

At the end of the 1737 opera season both 
Handel and the Opera of the Nobility went 
bankrupt, and Handel suffered either a stroke 
or a nervous breakdown, so that he had to go to 
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Sa in the summer to regain his health. This 
marks in effect the end of his “ extroverted ” 
period as an opera composer (though he was 
to write five more operas), and it also marks 
his final emergence as a composer of oratorios. 
During this last twenty years of his life he pro- 
duced several ceremonial works, such as the 
Music for the Royal Fireworks, to celebrate the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1749, and the 
Occasional Oratorio and Judas Maccabaeus 
for the suppression of the ’45 rebellion and the 
triumphal return of the Duke of Cumberland : 
but his music was becoming pudgy and over- 
solid, and had lost the spontaneity which is so 
intoxicating in Zadok the Priest, so moving in 
the Funeral Anthem. His flagging inspiration 
is illustrated by the Dettingen Te Deum, per- 
formed in the Chapel Royal on 27th November 
before the King, who was certainly right to 
order a Te Deum for so providential an escape 
from disaster. This work incorporated a large 
amount of a Te Deum by an obscure Italian 
composer named Urio, but Handel used this 
material with such skill and dressed it out in 
such brilliant colours—he borrowed all the 
available trumpets and kettle-drums from the 
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Tower for the occasion—that it hardly comes 
within the ordinary category of plagiarism. 

Handel, in fact, seems to have worked best 
when faced with an opposition, and despite the 
financial setbacks he suffered during the 1740’s 
as soon as he had finally set his hand to oratorio 
he had become an English Institution—an idol 
which was to bedevil English musical life for a 
century. Abandoning the wonderful exposi- 
tion of human passions, which he had effected 
in his operas, he now strained at sublimity : 
and when he achieved it, as in Israel in Egypt 
or Messiah, the King and the whole nation rose 
to its feet. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


No balanced study of the musical life of early 
Georgian London has yet been made, and the avail- 
able material is mostly incorporated in biographies 
of Handel, which are violently prejudiced against 
his opponents. Apart from contemporary news- 
papers and periodicals, I have relied for this essay 
principally on the following books: Friedrich 
Chrysander : G. F. Handel, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1858- 
1867 and 1919 ; Sir Newman Flower : George Frideric 
Handel, London, 1947 ; William C. Smith: Con- 
cerning Handel, London, 1948; Lord Hervey’s 
Memoirs, ed. Sedgwick, London, 1931. 
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The city from the castle grounds 


By J. D. CHAMBERS 


OTTINGHAM : A MAGNIFICENT TOWN, 
full of improbable splendours.”’! 
Why improbable? The Anglian 
chief, Snot, leading the Snotenga folk up the 
steep escarpment of St. Mary’s Hill—Snotinga- 


“ham to them—some fourteen hundred years 


ago, and stopping to survey the broad Vale of 
Trent below and the warm sandstone slope 
behind him, might have thought its splendours 
pre-ordained. He had chosen wisely, and his 
descendants and those of their conquerors, the 
Danes and the Normans, built well, so that by 


the high Middle Ages Nottingham was « 
thriving centre of trade, a high stake in nationa! 
politics and a favourite of Kings, both lawfu! 
and pretending. Visitors in later times likec 
it, and many said so. Michael Drayton, called i: 
“ that high exalted seat with rich embroyderies 
drest” ; a susceptible visitor during the 
Commonwealth was reminded of “A Lady 
sitting delicately among the Rocks, im collem 
sub montibus (sic.) her chair flanked with hills, 
East, West and North” . . . to be compared, 
indeed only to Wisdom in Proverbs 3, “ for at 
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my right hand is length of days and upon my 
‘eft hand riches and honour ”. Defoe found it 
one of the most pleasant and beautiful towns 
‘. England ” ; and the German doctor, Charles 
Deering, who settled in the town in 1735 after 
» long and varied experience of the Continent 
s well as England, described it as “‘ an exquisite 
-)0t to build a town upon ”’, and loved it so well 
‘hat he spent his last years of poverty and lone- 
ness in collecting materials for its history. 
At that time it was a town of 10,000 inhabi- 
nts, living in 2,000 houses strung out at 
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intervals along the southern slope of the sand- 
stone escarpment which curved in a generous 
crescent from the Castle Rock along Parliament 
Street, George Street, to St. Mary’s Church 
and Hollowstone. Many of the houses had large 
gardens, beautifully laid out with eighteenth 
century elegance and precision, and the archi- 
tects of that discerning age knew how to set 
them off to advantage. They arranged that, as 
the massive Georgian door swung back, the 
visitor would find himself in a spacious hall 
from which, on one side, rose a generous flight 
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East view of Nottingham Castle 


of stairs, and before him a broad passage open- 
ing upon the garden beyond. And visiting was 
much in vogue at that time ; for Nottingham 
was a provincial capital, with an authentic 
duke pvriodically in residence, and a hierarchy 
of lesser lights moving in their appointed social 
orbits through the Assembly for the better sort 
which met on Low Pavement and another 
Assembly for tradesmen in Thurland Hall. 
This was the halcyon period of “ Old Not- 
tingham”’. Around the town lay the Lammas 
lands and Meadows—the famous crocus 
meadows which in spring time “spread 
a purple hem to the skirts of the old town”, 
and in summer bred up a sturdy race of 
cricketers. The walk from Trent Bridge over 
‘the Meadows, with the wooded bluff of Clifton 
—Kirk White’s Clifton Grove—in the distance, 
and the sheer cliff of Nottingham Castle in the 
foreground, was known as “the beautiful 
mile”. It was a jolly town, too, with Notting- 
ham Races on the Forest, which attracted as 
fine a company in the running season (says 


Defoe) as met at Newmarket or Banstead Down. 
As for the feminine beauty that gathered from 
far and near, he can find no words for it 
“except we were to speak of the Tuilleries at 
Paris or the Prado of Mexico”. We should not 
forget, in this connection, Nottingham’s inns 
and alehouses, besides a number of Bac- 
chanalian clubs which dispensed the famous 
Nottingham Ale—1}d. per gallon the Light, 
1s. 4d. the Fine. It was also one of the first 
provincial towns to publish its own newspaper 
Ayscough’s Nottingham Courant, founded ir 
1715 ; and the proprietor’s enterprise may be 
deduced from the fact that it was he who under- 
took the publication of Deering’s History. 

But all this was the culmination of a thou 
sand years, starting from the time when the 
Snotenga folk settled on St. Mary’s Hill. En- 
compassed on three sides by a ditch (which stil! 
marks the boundaries of the Lace Market in 
Carter Gate, Woolpack Lane, Warser Gate 
Bridlesmith Gate) the Anglo-Danish bur/ 
stretched out tentative settlements down Low 
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Pavement towards the rock, on the other side 
of Wheeler Gate, on which the Conqueror 
built his castle in 1068, and along Bridlesmith 
Gate to the great open space which lay to the 
south of the escarpment and in the hollow of the 
crescent. Here was the meeting place of the 
two boroughs—the Norman-French borough 
on the Castle Rock and the English borough on 
St. Mary’s Hill. Naturally, it became a market, 
the biggest market-place in England, the site of 
Goose Fair until 1927 and the ideal setting 
for political demonstrations. Big enough to 
hold simultaneous meetings of Feargus 
©’Connor and the Chartist renegade J. R. 
Stephens in the exciting elections of 1842, it 
vas not too big to allow his rival to slip into the 
‘nendly protection of the Bell Inn when 
‘Connor decided to settle the argument with 
‘1s windmill arms. 

There had no doubt been many other 
‘tormy meetings there, for Nottingham was a 
‘own of strong opinions. No claim is made to 
‘ae paternity of Robin Hood, only to his 
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independent spirit, which Nottingham has made 
its own. Colonel Hutchinson set the example 
in 1641 when he held the old and crumbling 
castle against the Royalists and kept a vital 
crossing for Parliament through the heart of 
enemy territory. He was a great man and his 
wife, Lucy, who tells his tale, was still greater 
than he. James II having attempted to tamper 
with the town’s ancient liberties, opposition 
flared into rebellion and invested his daughter 
Anne with an unaccustomed halo of romance 
when she took refuge here in 1688. 

During the century that followed, Notting- 
ham enjoyed the full glow of the patrician 
heyday, little affected by such occasional mis- 
adventures as a riot of miners’ wives about the 
price of cheese. But towards the end of the 


period, its Augustan bloom was more and 
more tarnished by the breath of social conflict ; 
and emphasis passes in the local record to 
questions of wages and prices, technical 
inventions, and combinations of workmen 
These questions 


fighting for a living wage. 
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The Swann Inn, Nottingham, by Thomas Rowlandson, 1807 


were mainly due to the activities, two centuries 
earlier, of that remarkable clergyman of 
Calverton, William Lee, who, in 1589, had 
invented the stocking frame and issued from 
his country parsonage with a machine for 
knitting hose which he demonstrated before the 
Queen herself. From his achievements a new 
industry had arisen, employing many thousands 
of workers in the villages and towns of the 
Midland counties ; and the number was con- 
tinually growing. The market for cotton yarn 
which it generated—for the Nottingham knit- 
ters were already beginning to concentrate on 
cotton—the skill of Nottingham mechanics 
and the resources of local capitalists con- 
- tributed to a still more important change. In 
1768, first Hargreaves, then Arkwright, estab- 
lished himself in Nottingham, and power 
spinning was given its send-off in a horse-driven 
factory between Hockley and Woolpack Lane. 

Native invention had failed to solve the 
problem of mechanical spinning ; but it was not 
to be cheated of the next great prize, the 


manufacture of machine-made lace. The 
astonishing story of how this was done cannot 
be told here ; it was the work of an army of 
obscure mechanics searching like men possessed 
for a secret that would bring them fame and 
possibly fortune. When the secret was finally 
discovered by Heathcoat in 1809 with his 
Bobbin Net machine, and in 1813 developed 
by Leavers, Nottingham launched out on the 
turbulent tide of the Lace Trade. Those were 
years of war and famine prices. The terrible 
winters of 1811-12 saw the outbreak of the 
Luddite riots. Night after night men wit! 
blackened faces broke the frames—that is t 
say, the hand frames, not steam-driver 
machines—of masters, in the Lace Trade as 
well as in the stocking industry, who persis- 
tently paid under the agreed price. Man o: 
myth, Ned Ludd was a power to be reckonec 
with, whether he issued his warnings “‘ from m) 
court in Sherwood Forest ”’, or wrote a lette: 
soliciting contributions: ‘Gentlemen all 
Ned Ludd’s compliments and hopes you wil 
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give a trifle towards supporting his army as 
he well understands the art of breaking 
ot noxious Frames. If you comply with this it 
w.ll be well ; if not, I shall call upon you myself. 
Edward Ludd.” The Luddite campaign had 
its effect. The masters gave way ; prices were 
raised and frame breaking stopped. 
Meanwhile, the population increased. From 
about 10,000 in Deering’s time, it grew, during 
the next hundred years, to 50,000 housed in 
roughly the same area. A new community was 
developing within the hard shell of the old 
medieval borough, and efforts to break through 
to the common fields and meadows around 
were defeated by the burgesses who rose to 
defend their common rights in the elections of 
1787 and 1835. And so, until the enclosure act 
of 1845, the new population had to be accom- 
modated on the old site. But the social pro- 
blem evoked a notable response—the wonder- 
ful revolution effected in the water supply of 
Nottingham by Thomas Hawksley, a local 
manufacturer’s son and engineer of the Trent 
Waterworks. In 1832, for the first time in 
history, he turned on the tap that provided an 
unlimited water-supply to the houses of the 
working class ; and henceforward, instead of 
water brought to the door by carriers at a 
half-penny a bucket—or more, if carried a dis- 
tance into the courts inaccessible to the water 
carts—the occupants of Nottingham’s eight 
thousand back-to-back houses had water under 
pressure night and day at a cost of a penny per 
week per house.* Hawksley, who went on to 
repeat this miracle in thirty other British and 
foreign towns, and was decorated by the rulers 
of five foreign states, ranks as the greatest 
municipal engineer of his age. 
In 1845, the common fields and meadows 
were unlocked for building by the enclosure 
ct, which also laid down minimum conditions 
f air space and accommodation for the houses 
f the ““ New Town ”. With painful delibera- 
con, the Enclosure Commissioners laid out 
heir roads across the surrounding green belt, 
ometimes following a medieval footpath but 
sually losing the medieval names, and divided 
into allotments according to the claims of the 
(00 separate owners. Each allotment was deve- 
oped as a building site independently of its 
\eighbours ; only on the allotments of the larger 
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owners—those of seven acres or more—was a 
coherent street plan evolved and a degree of 
spaciousness and dignity attained in the build- 
ing. Elsewhere the land available was obliged 
to carry the maximum number of regulation 
houses, irrespective of communication with 
the adjacent neighbourhood. The street was 
the unit and might lead anywhere or nowhere. 
The houses themselves, however, were solid 
and spacious compared with the “ rookeries ” 
of the Old Town. 

Thus Nottingham entered the twentieth 
century, heavily scarred by the Industrial 
Revolution. And thus substantially it remained 
until the end of the First World War. But then 
occurred a period of reconstruction—indeed, 
of civic revolution—which gave to the centre 
of the City light, space and air, and recaptured 
something of the spirit of the Nottingham that 
Deering knew. Certainly, the circumambient 
gloom of Victorian regulated building remains ; 
but the slums produced by the earliest phase of 
industrial expansion have largely disappeared ; 
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Wollaton Hall, Nottingham 


and in their place are housing estates, placed 
around the town, in the form of planned 
neighbourhoods, and a system of arterial roads 
and boulevards, which provides a skeletal 
structure for a community of 300,000 people. 
How it happened cannot be told since Notting- 
ham’s written history comes to an end, and the 
records of the last hundred years are more in- 
accessible than those of the previous five 
hundred. But we know that the transformation 
of the civic super-structure could not have been 
undertaken without a vast reinforcement of the 
economic foundations on which it rests. The 
old industries of hosiery and lace could never 
have sustained it. Owing partly to labour 
. trouble the lace manufacture tended to leave 
town in the ’7os and to migrate to Long Eaton 
and still farther afield, and Nottingham con- 
centrated on the merchanting side, and the 
making of lace machines in which it still excels. 

But while the tap-root of the local economy 
was being weakened, new growth of an entirely 
unexpected kind was stimulated by three 
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newcomers of genius. Jesse Boot and John 
Player illustrate the part played by chance in 
the growth of the City’s fortunes, for either 
might have settled elsewhere with equal effect. 
Jesse Boot served in the herbalist’s shop, which 
was kept by his mother in Goose Gate and had 
been started by his father, who migrated from 
Willoughby on the Wolds, broken in health by 
the rigours of a farm labourer’s life and having 
as his only capital his country love of healing. 
Young Jesse kept to the medicinal side of the 
business, and in 1877 he open his own shop in 
Goose Gate under the challenging legend : 
J. Boot ; Drugs and Proprietary Articles «at 
Reduced Prices. He had discovered that lov’ 
profits made for large turnover ; and on thi 
principle he proceeded to open branches i: 
Nottingham, Lincoln, Sheffield and becam 
a pioneer in England of the multiple store. 
In 1948, thanks to his munificence, the Univer 
sity of Nottingham came into being. + 
similar combination of industry and imagina 
tion enabled John Player to lay the foundation 
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Nottingham 
l of Players in 1877. Taking over an old tobacco 
firm and reorganizing the packing department 
; in such a way as to draw attention to his own 


brands, by 1898 he had three factories and was 
—- 1,000 workpeople ; fifty years later 
1e number had gone up eightfold. 
The story, on the other hand, of how the 
Raleigh Cycle Company became established in 
: Nottingham has an air both of inevitability and 
wild improbability. That a humble firm on 
“aleigh Street should in 1886 be making penny- 
‘ ‘-rthing bicycles and tricycles of high quality, 
ith original features such as a changeable gear 
) “heel, might have been predicted, since Not- 
.gham has a long tradition of inventiveness 
and mechanical skill. But Frank Bowden, who 
‘ad made a fortune in Hong Kong, only 
ought it to Nottingham by way of a bicycle 
‘ur in France undertaken as a cure for varicose 
‘ins. So impressed was he by the qualities of 
‘e machine he rode—a bicycle from the Raleigh 
~‘reet Workshop—particularly by its detach- 
dle gear wheel, that on his return in 1887 he 


University 


paid a visit to its place of origin, took over the 
business management, and three years later 
floated the Raleigh Cycle Company. Step 
by step he introduced those improve- 
ments that made Raleigh famous—the pneu- 
matic type, the all-steel frame, the Sturmey- 
Archer gear, the Bowden brake ; and by 1909 
the factory on Faraday Road was producing 
40,000 bicycles per year. In the height of the 
season of 1934 the number was 10,000 a week. * 

These three concerns, together with the 
ancient hosiery industry and the more recent 
development of electrical engineering, e.g., 
telephone apparatus, symbolize the local 
economy to the native, though the visitor still 
usually thinks in terms of Nottingham lace ; 
and his instinct is sound in so far as Birkins 
and Simon May and others continue to uphold 
the high tradition and Jardines still make lace 
machines for the world. But household names 
like “‘ Morley ”, “ Viyella”’, ““ Meridian ” and 
“* Bairnswear ”’ all spring from the parent stem 
of the old stocking frame, and flourish in the 
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From : Nottingham Through 50 Years by Duncan Gray. Corporation of Nottingham 


Goose Fair, 1908 


soil that gave it birth. It will be noticed, too, 
that most of the industries serve the needs of 
the home rather than the foreign market, as 
do others such as brewing, brickmaking, tan- 
ning, printing ; and even the three collieries in 
the town mainly find their market at home— 
a fact which meant much to Nottingham in the 
bad years of the 30’s. The full blast of the 
depression was never felt here. Certainly, the 
mood of modern Nottingham is care-free, not 
to say feckless, taking for granted the astonish- 
ing revolution of the last twenty-five years. 
Spendid municipal buildings and parks, an 
impressive art-gallery and museum, a Uni- 
versity with ambitions to match its advantages, 


a constellation of Government Departments 
and a newly established branch of the B.B.C. 
together with a host of amateur societies in 
music and the arts, the courageous experimen: 
of a People’s Art Centre and a brilliant Reper- 
tory Company, are helping to raise it to the 
dignity of a true regional capital. 


1A. L. Rowse: Time and Tide. Jan. 13/1935. 


? For further details see the author’s Moder 
Nottingham in the Making and article in Nottinghai 
Journal, June 30/1949. 


3 Based on Sir Harold Bowden’s MS. Histor 
The First Sixty Years which was most kindly place: 
at the writer’s disposal. 
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Plan showing Port Mahon 


By T. H. 


The Defence 
of Minorca 


1756 


and Fort St. Philip, Minorca 


McGUEFFIE 


EARLY ALL ENGLISHMEN know something 
of Admiral Byng, and how he was shot 
“to encourage the others”. But his 
notorious dereliction of duty off Minorca in 
756 was only one incident in a deeply com- 
cated affair. The French attack on the island, 
which had been in British possession since 
"08, gave the signal for the outbreak of open 
“hting in the Seven Years War ; it brought to 
head an international quarrel of almost two 
ars’ standing. During those years the English 
od French had been unofficially shooting one 
.other among the forests and rivers of North 
merica, engaging in unauthorized battle at 
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sea, and manoeuvring for position and allies on 
the Continent. In June 1755, two French war- 
ships had been attacked and captured while 
peacefully convoying an expedition to Quebec ; 
and by the late months of the year, Admiral 
Hawke, in the words of Horace Walpole, was 
catching little French ships in the Bay of 
Biscay “ like crawfish”. 

The English Prime Minister at this time was 
Thomas Pelham, Duke of Newcastle, an in- 
dustrious party-manager, but gifted with few 
other capacities. He appears to have been 
terrified of the possibility of a French invasion, 
for the ’45 had thoroughly frightened him, and 
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ADMIRAL BYNG, 1704-1757 


like many British politicians before and since 
he could not appreciate that so long as the 
Royal Navy was strong and well-positioned, a 
foreign attempt at landing on our shores was 
something to be welcomed, not feared. The 
Admiralty attitude, on the other hand, has 


generally been that of St. Vincent, who declare 1 
at a later date that he did not say that the Frenc’ 
could not come here, but only that they coul! 
not come by sea. In the autumn of 1755, New- 
castle discounted reports that a great armamen:. 
which the French were preparing in Toulor. 
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was destined for Minorca; he took no steps 
ei her to support the meagre British Fleet based 
on the island or to reinforce the garrison and 
defences. 

The general outline of the sea action that 
followed the French landing is clear enough. 
Vice-Admiral the Hon. John Byng sailed in 
April 1756 for Minorca, his squadron including 
ten sail of the line, fitted out with great difficulty 
and at short notice ; he also carried a battalion 
of infantry (the 7th or Royal Fusiliers) and a 
number of officers belonging to the four regi- 
ments in garrison on the island. Touching at 
Gibraltar, Byng embarked a few hundred 
soldiers from the Rock, united with the two 
line-of-battleships and five frigates which con- 
stituted our Mediterranean squadron, and 
arrived off Port Mahon on May roth, 1756. No 
contact was made with the British forces which 
were by that time closely besieged. On May 
20th, 1756, an indecisive action was fought 
with a French squadron of almost exactly 
equal strength ; the enemy ships suffered little, 
but six of our twelve vessels were much in- 
jured aloft (although Byng’s flagship, Ramillies, 
sustained neither damage nor casualties). The 
Admiral held a council-of-war and decided to 
return to Gibraltar. The French account of the 
action, in which they had indeed done well, 
reached England before Byng’s despatch, which 
optimistically stated that “‘ we may justly claim 
the victory”. Port Mahon surrendered on 
June 29th, and Minorca was lost. Byng’s arrest 
followed in July, when he arrived at Spithead. 
His trial, which lasted for a month, was con- 
ducted on board the St. George in Portsmouth 
Harbour, and he was very properly found 
guilty, under the 12th Article of War, which 
prescribed death as the only penalty possible. 
On March 14th, 1757, Byng was shot to death 
by a file of marines on the quarter-deck of the 
‘\tonarch. The execution of a senior officer 
\ 10 was neither a coward nor a traitor is a most 
unusual occurrence in any country, and so much 
i erest and excitement was aroused by Byng’s 
c se that every naval angle was closely examined 
end discussed. For their part, the French 
‘und the whole business amusingly illogical ; 
ir, aS Voltaire remarked, if Byng was not 
’ ficiently close to his enemy, the French 
* miral had fought at exactly the same distance 


from Byng. Politics, of course, played a large 
part in Byng’s downfall. Pitt believed that the 
unlucky Admiral had been thrown to the wolves 
so that the Government’s mistakes should be 
overlooked. It may well be that Newcastle felt 
he himself would be safe if popular wrath were 
diverted to another object, and certainly political 
pamphleteers and writers of doggerel verse 
were employed to help whip up public opinion. 

In marked contrast, the old soldier com- 
manding the British land forces in Minorca was 
singled out for praise and honour. William 
Blakeney became a hero, probably much to his 
own surprise, for he had had an uneventful 
career in the Army, and the one important 
command he held in his life had resulted in the 
loss of our principal Mediterranean base. How- 
ever, he was made a baron, his biography was 
written in adulatory terms and a statue erected 
in his honour at Dublin; at Court he was 
received by the same King who steadfastly 
resisted the pleas of all concerned, including the 
naval judges, Pitt, Lord Hardwicke, and even 
the French, for mercy to be shown to Byng. 
About the actual course of the siege in Minorca, 
very little factual material has come to light 
until recently, although a military legend has 
been woven round the story. Thus, it is gener- 
ally believed that Blakeney resisted for seventy 
days, never changing his clothes or even going 
to bed; that a practicable breach had been 
made in the defences even before Byng arrived 
off the island ; that the garrison showed great 
energy, making frequent sallies and spiking 
French guns ; and that at the end it was only 
after three of the principal works had been 
carried, when hardly enough men were left to 
man the guns, and with the French swarming 
all over his defences, that Blakeney was at last 
driven to accept honorable terms of capitulation. 

In the last few months three pieces of con- 
temporary evidence have come to light which 
put a very different complexion on the accepted 
version of the defence of Minorca. All are in 
diary form, and seem to be absolutely authentic. 
One is a set of diaries and documents by a 
Major Cunninghame, an engineer ; another is 
an anonymous diary apparently written by an 
artillery subaltern ; and the third a document 
by one Captain D’Arcy, which for many years 
has been lying almost unnoticed in an Ordnance 
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GENERAL BLAKENEY, 1692-1761 


file in the Public Record Office. Cunninghame’s 
papers and a photostat of the diary (which was 
sold at auction) are now in the Royal United 
Service Institution Library, Whitehall. All 
three, in their several ways, combine to give a 
comprehensive account of the military opera- 
tions, from the first landing of the French on 
April 18th, 1756, to the final capitulation on 
June 29th. Cunninghame also gives a good 
deal of information on the periods immediately 
before and after those dates. 

The island of Minorca, 600 miles from 
Gibraltar, is some thirty-two miles long and 
twelve miles wide. The magnificent harbour of 
Port Mahon at its eastern end consists of a 
sheltered inlet, three miles long and so deep 
that a ship can safely anchor a biscuit-toss from 
the shore. Reasonable shelter and possibilities 
of anchorage for quite considerable fleets are 
also available elsewhere around the coast. The 
island is hilly, with many little towns and 
villages connected by rough roads. In 1756 
the main defensive works were in the Castle or 
Fort of St. Philip, commanding the entrance to 
Mahon Harbour and having direct and pro- 


tected access to the open sea. St. Philip’s was 
well built and well designed, consisting of a 
central tower surrounded by a double circle of 
redoubts, with outlying strong points. To the 
north and east it was defended by water. Erect-d 
on rock, the fort’s foundations were honey- 
combed by a series of subterranean passages 
and store-rooms, which still exist in an exccl- 
lent state of preservation. It was to St. Philip's 
that Blakeney began to withdraw his forces 


- immediately the French fleet of transports, 


protected by a dozen men-of-war and carrying 
a force reckoned at 35 battalions or 16,000 men, 
appeared off the northern and western shores 
of the island. The French commander on land 
was the duc de Richelieu, and their Admiral a 
vigorous little humpbacked warrior, the mar- 
quis de la Galissoni¢ére. Blakeney commanded 
a total of just over 3,000 infantry, with small 
detachments of artillery, ordnance and seamen ; 
besides his military forces, with medical men, 
labourers, tradesmen and other supporters, he 
had over eight hundred women and children 
with him, mostly the wives and dependents of 
the garrison. He was very short of officers, 
having only three lieutenant - colonels and four 
majors present ; nearly forty other officers were 
either on leave outside the island or had not 
yet joined the garrison. 

A long time had passed since Blakeney first 
advanced against the French as a young ensign 
under “‘ Salamander ” Cutts. Now aged eighty- 
four, he was a gay old character, but afflicted 
with a paralytic disorder brought on by his love 
of punch ; even his own name he could only 
write with great difficulty. The days when he 
had been fond of dancing, in broad-toed Ger- 
man shoes, an inch thick in the sole, were long 
done with ; it was openly admitted that he was 
without any great passion for books, and he 
might well have hoped to spend his last years 
in peace and quiet. 

Whatever reports he may or may not have 
received from London, Blakeney could not 
claim to have been taken by surprise by the 
French appearance on April 18th. Cunning- 
hame had been in Genoa in February, and hai 
heard such certain accounts of the Frenc} 
preparations that he had forthwith shipped 
3,000 palisades for Minorca, and himself re- 
turned post-haste, although he had been wit? 
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his wife on his way from the island to join a new 
reviment under orders for North America. 
Cunninghame landed at Mahon on March Ist, 
saw Blakeney at once, and took up duty as a 
volunteer under Captain Bastide, the chief 
engineer. Thus the garrison had almost seven 
weeks warning of the storm. Preparations 
were instantly put in hand; works were 
strengthened, regimental officers made ac- 
quainted with the ramifications of the fortress, 
landing places reconnoitred, buildings likely 
to interrupt a good field of fire surveyed for 
possible demolition, and most of the officers’ 
wives or “ ladies ” (as opposed to the ““‘women’’) 
sent to Majorca. Frequent councils of war were 
held, at which it soon became clear that Bastide 
resented Cunninghame’s activities; as the 
Scot proposed to have his chief’s private house 
blown up, because in his view it stood in the 
line of fire, considerable personal feeling must 
have entered the argument. 

When the French began to land, the British 
withdrew to St. Philip’s, breaking roads, chok- 
ing springs and destroying bridges ; their with- 
drawal was marked by a good deal of plundering 
and drinking by the troops, causing much dis- 
satisfaction among the Spanish population, and 
leading to the desertion of labourers and con- 
tractors. First permitting the British squadron 
to get safely to sea, Blakeney sent a polite letter 
to Richelieu, asking with what intentions he 
had landed, since their countries were at 
peace. The Duke replied that his intentions 
were exactly the same as those of the Royal 
Navy towards French vessels in the Bay of 
Biscay ; he also protested that a French subject 
was reported to have been made a prisoner, and 
kept to cook for some of the English officers ; 
finally, he lodged a bitter complaint about the 
uncontrollable violence of an English lady, wife 
o° one of Blakeney’s officers, who lived in 
C uidadella, which the French had occupied. 

lis letter was accompanied with a present of 
eingerbread nuts. Blakeney replied with equal 
courtesy, clearing up the matter of the French 
»k, and enclosing a letter from his officer, 
captain in the King’s Own, to his wife, “‘ the 
‘corms very strong, as they tend to a restraint on 
‘ne liberty of the tongue, which is a privilege 
most ladies, but more especially our British 
“nes, are extremely tenacious of”. Cunning- 
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hame made use of the same drum to send to the 
chief French engineer a present of a horse and 
saddlery, in the hope (which was justified) 
that letters to Mrs. Cunninghame at Nice 
might later be safely forwarded. Arrangements 
were also made to ensure that Cunninghame as 
a volunteer might be outside the scope of any 
possible capitulation and free to continue his 
interrupted journey to his regiment. 

The French seemed in no haste to approach 
the British lines on land, while their fleet stood 
off and on before the entrance to Mahon 
harbour. Although the first musket shots were 
exchanged on April 27th, this did not prevent 
ihe French chief engineer from replying to 
Cunninghame’s letter and sending him a case 
of burgundy ; Bastide was further enraged by 
this exchange, since his voluntary subordinate 
was referred to in the correspondence as being 
in command of the British engineers. In fact, 
the British officers disliked one another much 
more than they hated the French, and the 
French commander continued to have more 
trouble with the tempestuous Englishwoman 
near his headquarters than with her husband 
and his colleagues in the castle. This com- 
paratively peaceful state of affairs was only 
interrupted when the British discharged a few 
cannon shots at a large and handsomely-turned- 
out cavalcade of French, who came too near 
our works ; and it was not until May 8th that 
the French guns opened fire. On May roth a 
large strange fleet came in sight of the garrison. 
It was, of course, Byng ; but as no attempt was 
made to establish contact with the besieged 
fortress, there was much doubt as to what 
fleet it could be. Three days later, in the even- 
ing, the French appeared under arms, fired a 
triple discharge from their batteries from right 
to left in formal style, and a feu-de-joie from 
their small-arms. However much mystified 
the English junior officers may have been, 
Cunninghame had little hope left of a happy 
naval outcome. He finished each day’s entry 
in his diary by writing in a large hand “The 
Enemy’s Fleet cruising off”, adding beneath it 
in much smaller writing, “ No British Fleet 
appears”. 

Gradually the French increased their bat- 
teries until three or four score of guns, mortars 
and howitzers were playing against parts of our 
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Execution of Admiral Byng, from a contemporary print in the “ London Magazine” 


defences. In spite of the heavy work which 
followed, and the occasional unlucky fall of an 
enemy shell, casualties were not high ; in the 
whole siege our dead numbered less than one 
hundred, and only ten died of sickness. Now 
and again, deserters were lost and received by 
both sides, but there is nowhere iri any of the 
three diaries under consideration a mention of 
a sortie by the garrison, or of any French 
attempt except that delivered on the night of 
June 27th ; nor does Cunninghame, though he 
gives in detail an account of the repairs con- 
stantly effected by the garrison and of their 
other labours, ever refer to a practicable breach. 
Occasionally there was a quiet spell during 
which the opposing officers met and exchanged 
gossip ; in one of these moments Cunning- 
hame had the pleasure of receiving from his 
friendly enemy not only a case of white bur- 
gundy, but another of red champagne. 

Then, on June 25th, the French began an 


. incessant cannonade for three days, which 


practically silenced our fire. After a brief lull, 
at about Ii p.m. on the night of June 27th, 
signal guns were fired by French land and sea 
forces, and a general assault was launched. 
Boats made for some of our seaward defences, 
but were repulsed. The French, provided with 
scaling ladders, came on with intrepidity ; 


palisades were cut down, some temporary lodg- 
ments made and some of our guns spiked, but in 
only two outworks were our defences finally 
pierced. The Anstruther, Argyle and Queen’s 
Redoubts fell into French hands, though mines 
were sprung by the defenders and heavy 
casualties suffered by the enemy. In the 
darkness and confusion of the night, Cunning- 
hame went forward into the Queen’s Redoubt 
with a friend of his, Colonel Jeffries, Blakeney’s 
second in command ; in their eagerness they 
blundered into “a parcel of skulking French 
Grenadiers ” and Jeffries was taken. Though 
wounded, Cunninghame managed to struggle 
back to our own troops. By about three or four 
o’clock in the morning the enemy had only a 
precarious footing in two of our outworks, tlic 
Queen’s and Argyle Redoubts. It was at this 
point that they beat a parley and asked leave 
to bury their dead and draw off their wounded. 
From this moment, all was lost on the 
British side. Amidst the undoubted disorder 
produced on both sides by such a vigorovs 
assault, the French at least had a plan, for they 
poured fresh troops into the captured redoubt:. 
As fighting was not resumed, they were ab/< 
to advance their posts until it was said tha 
they had more men within the fortress than th: 
British. At this critical stage, Blakeney held - 
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Council of War at which capitulation was dis- 
cussed and finally agreed upon. Cunninghame, 
hurt and feverish, carried from hospital in a 
cuair, but still full of fight, bitterly dissented. 
Rumours of possible surrender must already 
have spread among the men, for discipline 
began to break down and there was some 
plundering and looting of stores within the 
subterranean passages. The French augmented 
the chaos by supplying wine to our sentries and 
guards. Honourable terms were agreed on 
June 29th. Ten days later the captured 
garrison sailed for Gibraltar, except for Cun- 
ninghame, who remained under the care of the 
French surgeons until late September, when 
he returned home. He gives the French losses 
as about five hundred killed and wounded in 
the night of the attack, their total casualties as 
over a thousand ; other statements, less well 
based, put the French casualties at between two 
and five thousand men. 

The question now arises : could Minorca, 
even after Byng’s miserable failure, have been 
saved by its own efforts ? Cunninghame cer- 
tainly thought so, for he accuses Blakeney not 
only of failing to take proper steps to secure 
clear fields of fire or to deny shelter, materials 
and wells to the enemy before the siege, but of 
many other deficiencies. Nothing was done, he 
alleges, to enlist the help of the native popula- 
tion, to secure great quantities of naval stores 
and prizes at Mahon and elsewhere, or to purge 
the garrison of unnecessary mouths ; while 
the final Council of War, “‘ packed ” by includ- 
ing against custom many junior officers, was 
prevented from reaching a true decision by 
Blakeney, who read a prepared written opinion 
favouring surrender. 

To a large extent the other two diarists con- 
firm Cunninghame’s account of the last days 
o* the struggle. The small penetration of our 
outer defences was gained only at the expense 
o great French losses, and when day broke 
ater the assault, at the moment when the 
! vrench asked for a truce, the enemy appeared 
\ be on the point of flight, their officers having 
great difficulty in keeping their men standing 
before our fire, which redoubled when the 
iorgets were in plain sight. Moreover, many 
© the French attempts at places other than the 
to captured redoubts had been repelled with 


heavy losses. In one fort even the wounded 
from the hospital turned out in its defence. 
Blakeney, it was said, never stirred from the 
central keep of the place during the whole 
siege, had to be turned out of bed when the 
attack began, and neither gave nor sent any 
orders during the action ; Cunninghame said 
that “ during all the time of the siege it was 
impossible for either Friend or Foe to ferret 
them (Headquarters) out of their burrows, ex- 
cept when some alarm came of some hole being 
open to shells, on which an Aide-de-Camp was 
immediately hurried to Engineers to make it 
proof”. 

It is surprising how long-lived has been the 
picture of Minorca defended to the last by a hero 
cast in the antique mould, abandoned by a 
wretched fainthearted seaman ; and the real 
truth about the situation on land has been long 
lost. Nothing that has so far come to light puts 
Byng in a better position. If ever an Admiral 
deserved to be shot, he was the man. But the 
unremitting praise of Blakeney is hardly 
deserved. For an old man he did well in a 
difficult position, yet he might have done better. 
At Byug’s trial, where he gave damning testi- 
mony with his usual perfect and blunt sincerity, - 
the General said that with reinforcements he 
might have managed to hold out for another 
three weeks, until Hawke turned up with his 
fleet. If Byng had done almost anything more 
than he actually did, the garrison might have 
been kept tuned up to great endeavour. If only 
he had sent in a boat, or disembarked some 
troops, or kept his station after the battle, or 
even made some attempt to interrupt French 
supplies by sea, the effect would have been 
immense, both on English and French. It is 
true that our men were outnumbered by more 
than ten to one, that the bombardment had 
been maintained fairly continuously for five 
weeks, and that constant repairs were needed 
to keep our defences in trim. Yet our casual- 
ties were light, our sick list surprisingly short, 
supplies and ammunition plentiful and the men 
in good heart ; there was no really practicable 
breach and firm resolution might well have 
ejected the French, who had not managed their 
affairs with any great skill or audacity. Cer- 
tainly Gibraltar was defended in another fashion 
during its sieges. 
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PARLIAMENTARY OBITER DICTA III 


compiled by Ann Dewar 


“I venture to observe that one of the great 
advantages of a change of government is that the 
government that comes in follows in the line of the 
government that went out. . . like physicians, they 
may prescribe coloured water or camomile tea, but 
their more important drugs are always the same.” 


Sir William Harcourt (Oxford), Fune 4, 1874. 


** Ministers are subject to eternal variations of 
opinion. They never advance boldly to any subject. 
They lightly waddle to the end in view.” 


Mr. Canning (Tralee), April 10, 1804. 


“Do you not think that it would be the most 
destructive blow to the enterprise, industry and 
energy of the country, and undermine the principal 
source of our riches, to put a restraint on the exercise 
of a man’s genius aad industry ? Do we not often 
hear of a person, not of consequence either from birth 
or fortune, say, ‘I live, thank God, in a country 
where by industry and talent I may arrive at the 
fortune of the greatest duke in the land.’ Is this not 
cheering ? Is not the unlimited power of gain the 
greatest principle on which industry, enterprise and 
commerce exist? What should we say if men, of 
particular descriptions, were to be restricted in their 
fair pursuits ?” 

Mr. Fox (Westminster), May 13, 1805. 


** The member for King’s Lynn was good enough 
to suggest that we should tax diamonds, pearls, 
feathers and lace in a way which made me doubt 
whether he sufficiently realized that two of the 
highest and holiest feelings in woman’s nature are 
the love of diamonds and the love of smuggling.” 


Sir M. Hicks Beach (Bristol, W.), Mar. 19, 1900. 


“ There is a kind of morality which, in my 
opinion, is the lowest of all, and that is the morality 
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of a government which makes promises without 
knowing that it has the means of fulfilling them.” 


Mr. Gladstone (Edinburgh), Fune 4, 1880. 


“IT have referred on previous occasions to the 
expense incurred on the score of parliamentary 
printing. I object to having tons of papers which are 
never opened sent to my lodgings. I have been out 
of town for a few weeks, and on my return, instead 
of being able to go to the Derby I had to wade 
through a mass of parliamentary papers. I put 
away 1 lb. and threw away about 2cwt. I could 
not sell the residue ; I could not exchange them for 
books for that would be selling them ; I could not 
burn them, for that would be voted a nuisance. Why 
should these tons of paper be thrust on unwilling 
members ? ” 


Mr. V. Scully (Cork Co.), Fune 1, 1865. 


“The government should pay attention to the 
influence of Russia along the line of the Euphrates... 
(it was) a fatal error to withdraw the King’s repre- 
sentative from the Court of Persia . . . while the 
Russian Emperor maintains a direct representative 
there . . . whatever secures a direct and rapid com- 
munication between England and India is most 
— for the maintenance of our Empire in 

sia.” 


Sir Robert Inglis (Oxford University), Fuly 26, 1833. 


** | admire the Chancellor’s observations in regari 
to the monstrous and preposterous proposals that 
appeared in The Times this morning that we should 
expend permanently £20,000,000 per annum upon 
the Army and Navy. If we do that what wouli 
become of old age pensions and all other socis! 
reforms ? ” 


Mr. Labouchére (Northampton), Mar. §, 1900. 
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following question : “ If you were em- 

ployed for twenty weeks, would you 
rather be paid at the rate of a pound a week or a 
farthing the first week, a halfpenny the second, 
a penny the third and so on, doubling the 
amount each time ?” Upon working it out, I 
discovered that by the latter scale of payment 
I should in twenty weeks receive something 
over a thousand pounds. 

The tendency to view our descent as a suc- 
cession of fathers (each, perhaps, with a wife) 
obscures from us the fact that in twenty 
generations we have accumulated over two 
million ancestors, each potentially of equal 
importance to the composition of what we are 
pleased to call our “ blood”. At the twentieth 
generation back, over a million of them stand 
in a row or would do so if we were not descended 
‘rom some of the same people several times over 
oy different channels of descent. If we take 
‘ree generations to a century, the ancestors of 
cach one of us at the time of the Anglo-Norman 

onquest of Ireland numbered almost eight 
nd a half million, a figure much greater than 
‘he probable total population at that time of 
both islands. 

The Welsh in the time of Hywel Dda were 
upposed for legal purposes to know all their 
elations to the ninth degree, which, in a static 


A S A BOY OF NINE OR TEN, I was asked the 
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population, would give them a thousand names, 
faces and places of residence to bear in mind, 
as well as a thousand persons whose wrongs 
they might be required to avenge or for whose 
misdemeanours they might be required to pay 
composition. A single foreigner admitted to 
tribal privilege in a segregated community as 
large as a million strong would in twenty 
generations normally be a direct ancestor of 
the whole community. Anybody in these 
islands who is not the child of recently im- 
ported foreigners on both sides may safely 
assume that, the last generation of refugees 
apart, everybody else in these islands is a 
relation of his and that, indeed, his relations 
abroad may be numbered by the million. 
Calculations of this sort not only make our 
family trees and our private or collective racial 
phantasies look a little silly. They also make it 
doubtful whether any meaning at all can be 
tenably attached to the word “race”. For, 
unless we suppose that, after the Flood, the 
whole world was populated by Ham, Shem and 
Japhet and that their descendants never inter- 
married, we shall find it extremely difficult to 
discover or even to imagine a true racial 
entity at any period in the world’s history. The 
earliest discovered bones of men living in 
community already show variations so marked 
as to suggest that, even while the melancholy 
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pallor of the last ice-sheet lay over these 
islands, men of different physical type had 
intermarried, in some cases with individuals 
who belonged to a sub-species of homo non 
sapiens. The fact of the matter is that ideas 
of race had not much preoccupied the human 
mind until last century. Before that, a foreigner 
was simply a stranger (and you cannot even 
now make this distinction in some languages, 
including French). If he spoke a language in- 
comprehensible to you, that, certainly, was a 
reason for disliking or at any rate mistrusting 
him until he had proved himself harmless. If 
he also looked and perhaps even smelt different, 
your displeasure might grow to a frenzy. For, 
after all, you were ready to slit a man’s throat 
for so much as attending a different church, 
and Heaven only knew to what bestialities a 
man with a hooked nose, high cheekbones or a 
heavily-pigmented skin might not incline. 

Pedigree was important, and the power of 
great families came to be somehow mysteriously 
associated with the blood (whose purpose and, 
indeed, whose activity were otherwise in- 
apparent until the time of William Harvey). 
Whole peoples were sometimes disparaged, 
but it was not on any ground of congenital 
disability. It was simply, as, for instance, in 
John Skelton’s poem Against the Scottes, 
that they had backed the wrong horse, dis- 
believed a palpable truth, plotted against the 
king, taken a dislike to oneself and one’s 
friends or lost a battle. 

Forged pedigrees began to appear in Tudor 
times, and the most interesting of them was, 
perhaps, that of Sir John Wynn. The Welsh 
aristocracy had vanished. The native instru- 
ments of Tudor administration had to show an 
authority derived neither from their own insig- 
nificant persons nor from the distant capital of 
Lloegr. Sir John, knighted by Elizabeth and 
appointed Sheriff of Carnarvon, therefore wrote, 
in about 1600, a History of the Gwydir Family, 


_to prove his descent from the princes of North 


Wales. He lacked, however, even those titles, 
the continued eulogies of the bards, which 
might still have been expected of the few 
Celtic and princely male survivors of the 
Edwardian ruin. He therefore stated that the 
soldiers of Edward I had massacred all the 
bards. His book remained in manuscript until 
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1770, but it was consulted by Thomas Cart: 


for his History of England, the first volume «* 
which was published in 1745, and became th: 
germ of Gray’s Pindaric ode The Bard, per- 
haps the most widely influential single poer. 
of the eighteenth century. 

The proudest names in pedigree-consciou; 
Scotland (I take it that a name is “ proud 
when it is a source of gratification to its owner) 
are a very mixed bag, if we break down the 
Gaelic or interpret the Anglian.““MacDougall,” 
** McIver,” “‘ MacLachlan ” and “‘ MacLeod ” 
denote a Scandinavian origin. ‘ Macgill” i. 
“the son of the foreigner,” ‘ Macpherson ”’ 
“the parson’s son.” ‘“ Fraser,” ‘‘ Menzies,” 
Montgomerie,” Mowat,” “‘ Sinclair” and 
** Grant ” are French. At times, the inhabitant: 
of whole districts changed their names. 
Mackenzies, Gordons, Campbells, Lyons and 
Grahams have all been multiplied in this way. 
But, then, as our lesson in elementary geo- 
metrical progression shows, a patronymic 
traced back twenty generations still denotes no 
more than a millionth part of one’s ancestry. 
In the London telephone directory to-day, 
there are more names beginning with ‘‘ Mac’”’ 
than there are Smiths and Robinsons together, 
and the four million persons who reside in 
Scotland to-day represent no more than a 
detritus of the widely-scattered and infused 
progeny of those whom the sedentary Scots 
of to-day nevertheless regard as their own 
particular forefathers. A curious fallacy under- 
lies all nationalistic historicism. A Dane or an 
Italian may refer you to the time when “ his ” 
ancestors conquered the island of Britain. But 
no, it was our Danish and Italian ancestors who 
conquered the island of Britain. His Italian 
or Danish ancestors stayed at home. 

Until halfway through the eighteenth cen- 
tury, pride of race remained a mere extended 
pride of family. In Macklin’s Love a la Mode, 
Sir Callaghan O’Brallaghan and Sir Archy 
McSarcasm display a rudimentary knowledge 
of the early movements of peoples, and Sir 
Callaghan perpetrates one of the earliest and 
also one of the best of Irish bulls. 

O’BRALLAGHAN. My family, by my 
fader’s side, are all the true old Melesians, and 
related to the O’Flahertys and O’Shaunessys, and 


the MacLaughlins, the O’Donoghoes, O’Calla- 
ghans, O’Geogaghans, and all the tick blood of 
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Frontispiece to “‘ The Musical and Poetical Relicks of The Welsh Bards,” by Edward Jones, 1784 
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Picture Post Library 
Picture Post Library 
BLUMENBACH, 1752-1840 ; GOBINEAU, 1816-1882 
‘ Father’ of Modern Anthropology Diplomat, Orientalist and Racial Theorist 


the nation—and I myself, you know, am an 
O’Callaghan, which is the ouldest of them all. 


SIR ARCHY. Hoot awa mon, ye mauna say 
that : conseeder oor faimilies i the North ; why, 
ye of Ireland, sir, are but a colony frae us, an 
ootcast, a mere ootcast, and as such ye remain 
till this oor. 


O’BRALLAGHAN. I beg your pardon, Sir 
Archy, that is the Scotch account, which you know 
never speaks truth because it is always partial ; 
but the Irish history, which must be the best, 
because it was written by an Irish poet of my 
family, one Shamus Thurlough Shannaghan 
O’Brallaghan—he says, in his chapter of genealogy, 
that the Scots are all Irishmen’s bastards 


SIR ARCHY. Hoo, sir! Bastards! Do ye 
make us illegitimate, illegeetimate, sir ? 


O’BRALLAGHAN. Faith, I do—for the 
youngest branch of our family, one MacFergus 
O’Brallaghan, was the very best man that went 
over from Carrickfergus, and peopled all Scotland 
with his own hands. 


The Celt, a creature at first of French and 
then more conspicuously of English literary 
antiquarianism in the “ pre-romantic ” latter 
half of the eighteenth century, was at first 

Picture Post Library thought of simply as the common British 
THOMAS YOUNG, 1773-1829 by Sir Thomas Lawrence ancestor. It was an imperialistic dream which 
Physician, Physicist and Egyptologist impelled Pézron to derive the classical from 
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tne Celtic languages and which later made the 
cruids of Stukeley’s vision, amplified and 
perfected by Blake, the founders of patriarchal 
religion everywhere, including Old Testament 
Palestine. There was, however, little concrete 
satisfaction to be got from antiquity so remote 
and a more substantial Celt was eventually 
located among the beetling crags of Cambria, 
also conveniently in fashion for their own 
picturesque and grandiose sakes. There, with 
the help of Wynn, Carte and Gray, he became 
a symbol of freedom and served the liberal 
cause. In the highlands, by contrast, he was a 
Jacobite and a Tory, his self-pity embodied 
in the beautiful, doomed heroes and snowy- 
bosomed ladies of Ossian. The Welsh and the 
Irish were not slow to perceive the advantages 
of English Celtomania. In lowland Scotland, 
where the Gael had been within living memory 
an occasionally visible and audible menace, the 
welcome was extended more slowly, and it is 
only in recent times that Scotsmen generally 
have discovered and begun to prize the Celt 
in themselves. 

Scientific anthropology and racial theorizing 
began while the industrial revolution was 
creating those vast urban populations of the 
under-privileged prolific which have probably 
modified the physical appearance of modern 
European peoples more seriously than any 
previous event. Race everywhere gave way to 
class, and, if the re-population of these islands 
is to be interpreted at all in terms of race as it 
now came, retrospectively, to be understood, 
it must be viewed as a further and perhaps a 
final triumph for the submerged pre-Celtic 
invader from the Mediterranean, hitherto con- 
spicuous only upon the Atlantic seaboard and 
the wilder moorlands. Blumenbach, the father 
of physical anthropology, measuring skulls at 
the turn of the century, had not progressed 
beyond the black, brown, yellow, red and 
white classification. By 1853, Gobineau was 
finding the source of all our ills in racial 
dilution, The term “ Indo-European” had 
been devised in 1813 by Thomas Young, a 
physicist and physician. In 1831, James Cowles 
Pritchard, a Welsh borderer from Ross-on-Wye 
and a firm believer in the original unity of the 
human species, had demonstrated that the 
Celtic languages belonged to the Indo- 


European family. By 1870, scientific anthro- 
pology was already at the service of official 
propaganda, and De Quatrefages was calling 
the Germans “Huns”, while Deniker, a 
Frenchman of Russian origin, coined in 1889 
the word “‘nordique”, which was to provide the 
Germans with so effective a riposte. In 1899, 
F. Z. Ripley divided all Europe into three 
parts composed of Nordic, Alpine and Mediter- 
ranean stocks, and on this classification the 
articles in popular works of reference are still 
based. 

What none of the theorists has yet contrived 
to exhibit is a satisfactory race in a state of real 
existence at any period in the world’s history. 
A notion ‘which therefore gained currency in 
the works of Sir Arthur Keith and Fleure was 
that race must be looked for not in the past 
but in the future. Fleure, then professor of 
geography and anthropology at Aberystwyth, 
wrote in 1923 that— 

. race-characters should not be thought of 
as present in unchanging fashion from the earliest 
times till now, but as features developing with the 
lapse of time. If once this is realized, we can 
grasp the further point that race-types may evolve 
from the general population of certain localities, 
that they may be local specializations. A modern 
race-type would thus be a terminus ad quem 
rather than an origo a qua; it represents a 
present phase towards which there has been 
long-continued convergence. 

At first, this will seem convincing to those who, 
for instance, have studied contemporary 
American physiognomy with care and interest. 
But is it really a new face we see looking out at 
us from the glossy pages of American magazines 
or a succession of faces we have seen before in 
other clothes and wearing a less defiant expres- 
sion, and is there not a look of the Red Indian 
about some of them ? Fleure himself is chiefly 
remembered for his insistence upon the curious 
primitive heads to be observed among the living 
in certain neighbourhoods, notably the Plin- 
limmon area. A great variety of physical types 
has remained “ unreduced ” in these islands 
for a very long time, and Coon finds himself 
forced to use the curious term “ re-emergence ” 
to cover the impressive distribution of, for 
instance, upper-Paleolithic crania, resembling 
the celebrated Briinn skull, among the present- 
day inhabitants of Kerry and Cork. Anthro- 
pologists have since become increasingly 
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cautious. It appears that, when figures of early 
Celts and others were projected for the Festival 
of Britain exhibition, none of the experts con- 
sulted would commit himself even to a negative 
view of what features they should display. 

The idea that race lies in the future may lend 
itself, as well as or better than the more popular 
retrospective phantasies, to separatist calcula- 
tions (though it will never do for the pan- 
Celticist). A. W. Wade-Evans, possibly as a 
result of Fleure’s communications, also placed 
his Welsh people in the future. A passionate 
and incisive enemy of Hengist and Horsa, he 
insisted that the Welsh had never been a 
defeated people because they had not yet 
become a people. But surely the forces at work 
during the whole period of modern history 
have tended to produce not a Welsh, a Scottish, 
an Irish or an English, but a British people and, 
if we follow Keith and Fleure, a British race, 
too. And it is probable that forces which have 
come increasingly into play since their time 
are now tending to produce a West European 
people and a West European race. Future wars 
may deflect this tendency, but it is to be doubted 
whether intensified kilt-wearing or teaching of 
Welsh and Irish will. Indeed, while we shall 
continue to marvel at the diversity of the 
human form, it seems likely that we may in the 
end have to abandon the idea of race altogether. 
Ethnologists are naturally disinclined to do 
this, for they would then also have to abandon 
their academic chairs. A very large number of 
private individuals and not a few demagogues 
and publicists are also disinclined to abandon 
the idea of race. Freud provided us with a 
whole new set of alibis, but they were all un- 
comfortably private and lacked the cosy self- 
congratulation which accompanies a brooding 
upon collective wrongs. 

A recent incident provided us—is still 
providing us—with the spectacle of consider- 
able numbers of people affecting to feel strongly 
‘about a happening in the reign of Edward I. 
For the most part, these invented passions 
were exhibited by persons resident north of 
the Tweed. And indeed, at the moment, 
Scotsmen do seem especially prone to an 
identification of themselves with historical 
figures who may or may not have been among 
their ancestors but of whom they are certainly 


not the only or the representative descendant:. 
In most Englishmen, the tendency to deman i 
credit for the achievements of their ancestors 
has withered. Propaganda from all quarters 
has tended, on the contrary, to make us fec! 
responsible for almost everything frightfu! 
which has ever happened, so that we are in 
danger of becoming the world’s bad conscience. 
Our feelings of guilt are as foolish as our former 
elation, unless we happen personally to be 
enjoying the fruits of a wicked enterprise, 
unless, in fact, we ourselves are behaving 
badly now. And, if ideas of race, nationhood 
or any collective ideal are going to play an 
important part in our lives, we shall do well, 
from the point of view of emotional hygiene, to 
place them, with Fleure and Keith and Mr. 
Wade-Evans, in the future rather than in the 
past, though it might be better still to form a 
more concrete idea of ourselves and our 
activities in the present. 

The Celt, both P. and Q., is extinct, though 
his languages survive, spoken, for the most 
part, if we accept the findings of physical 
anthropology and of history, by individuals 
who are less probably his descendants than 
most of us. The Anglo-Saxon, even as a 
linguist, became extinct in 1399, when Norman 
French, having saturated what now became a 
common language, abandoned its separate 
existence. The northern dialect, which 
promised to become a distinct language and 
the heir to Anglo-Saxon in a sense in which 
King’s English is not its heir, gave way before 
the impact of Wycliffe’s Bible, just as its prac- 
titioners among the laity had begun to call it 
** Scottis ” instead of “ Inglis”. It is a matter 
of no consequence. The most perfectly formed 
languages of the past have perished. What 
language we speak is far less important than 
how well and to what purpose we speak it. 
Languages out of common use have something 
of the fascination which antique musical in- 
struments hold for those whose performance 
upon a concert piano is unimpressive. 

For the rest, let us marvel at the shapes of 
each other’s heads if we will, and indeed as we 
sometimes must. But let us not say that we 
beat our children because we are Irish or behave 
with unnerving inconsistency because we are 
half-Welsh or reiterate our opinions dog- 
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matically because we are Yorkshiremen or 
crink too much whisky because a gentleman 
bearing our surname died of exposure through 
taking off his kilt at Prestonpans. We have the 
national characteristics we choose to have, and 
we usually choose to have them because the 
people by whom we are surrounded expect 
them of us. Jung, who grew up among a people 
happily free of history, preaches ancestral 
memory. It is odd that nobody has yet re- 
membered more about the past than finds its 
ordinary way into the history books. The only 
known form of ancestral memory is a culture, 
and, like the individual memory, a culture 
generally works least well when we grow 
anxious about it and struggle to retain what our 
actions clearly prove we should like to let go. 

It must be evident to any comparative 
historian that the people of these islands have a 
longer mutual history than those of any other 
nation state except France, that we are in fact 
a people rather than a group of peoples and 
more truly a people than any except the French 
whose Basques, Alsatians, Provencals, Savo- 
yards and Corsicans may, neverthéless, jump 


frontiers closed to anybody in these islands. 
The Welsh, the Irish and the Scots have no 
history which is not English history, and we 
may equally say that the English have no 
history which is not also Welsh, Irish and 
Scottish history. A degree of failure in cultural 
integration seems, nevertheless, to be argued 
by the presence among us of separatist move- 
ments, which, appropriately enough, flourish 
in the main at university level. Essentially, 
political separatism, like wife-leaving and entry 
into monasteries or foreign legions, is a study 
in morbid psychology, but treatment of some 
kind the patient manifestly needs, whether he 
exhibits the apparently satisfactory adjustment 
of the Irish or the mere spoon-banging for 
attention of the less successful among Welsh 
and Scottish intellectuals. That his dis- 
satisfactions are without ethnological founda- 
tion has been the argument of these two articles. 
My friend Mr. Lawrence of Blaengarw is 
wrong to suppose that the hot flushes which 
come over him are a sign of his Celtic blood 
boiling. He must look elsewhere for the seat 
of his trouble. 


(concluded) 


SIR JOHN WYNN: A Tudor Genealogist 
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BUILDERS OF INDUSTRY: 


. 2 “A navigation should always have coals at the 
The Canal Duk heels of it.” (The Duke’s favourite maxim.) 
: ri RANCIS EGERTON, third and last Duke of 
Bridgewater, who has somewhat incon- 
gruously been called “the first great Man- 
chester man”, and held up to posterity as a 
pattern nobleman, disliked writing letters. This 
dislike and the inaccessibility of his business 
accounts go far to explain the fact that we have 
still no adequate biography of the aristocratic 
coal-owner and canal magnate who, towards A 
the end of his life, returned an income of 
£110,000 a year to Pitt’s hated tax and whose 


‘By W. H. CHALONER 


estate included in 1806, among other valuable 
properties, the second largest block of shares in pr open 
the Bank of England. Born in 1736, he was the ( 
youngest of five brothers. His father, Scroop Stentor r 


Egerton, the first Duke, died in 1745, and only 
one of Francis’s four consumptive elder Bri 
brothers lived long enough to hold the title. On 

the death of his last brother, Francis succeeded 

to the dukedom in 1748, shortly before his .— 
twelfth birthday. He was an unpromising : 
“problem child”, sickly and apparently of 
such feeble intellect that a proposal was once 
advanced to bar him from the succession. 
Shortly after becoming a widow, his mother 
married again and took little interest in either 
his upbringing or his education. His guardians, 
the Duke of Bedford and Lord Trentham, 
placed him at Eton in charge of a tutor, Robert 
Purt, who reported on June 26, 1749, that his 
pupil was in perfect health, adding, however : 


* You, Sir, who are not unacquainted with the 
disadvantages under which his Grace has 
labour’d will not expect any account of a great 
progress made in so short a time as we have yet 
been at Eton . . . I have procur’d him a place in 
the school where he will have an opportunity of 
conversing with manly boys, by which means he Z 
will, I hope, become so himself, and wear off any ! 
childish bashfulness which may otherwise stick iB 
by him...” 


In March 1753, still awkward and unmanly, 
he was sent on the Grand Tour of France and 
Italy under the tutelage of Robert Wood, the 
traveller and dilettante, who introduced the 
ruins of Palmyra and Baalbek to the English 
reading public. They were an ill-assorted pair, 
and the marbles which Wood persuaded the 
Duke to buy in Rome remained in their packing- 
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Plan of the Canals in Cheshire in 1766 


cases until after the latter’s death. The political 
career upon which Wood entered in 1756 owed 
something to this tour, for he sat as M.P. for 
Brackley in Northamptonshire, the Duke’s 
pocket borough, from 1761 until his death 
in 1771. By the time he returned to England 
in 1755 the Duke had acquired the habits of the 
fashionable young men of his day. Besides the 
family mansion in London, he had a house at 
Newmarket ; and the Racing Calendar shows 
that from 1756 until 1770 he kept a stable. Being 
a light and slender youth, he occasionally wore 
his own blue silk and silver colours, and on 
one occasion rode against “ Butcher ” Cumber- 
land. 

As early as 1752, and again in 1755, the 
Manchester Mercury had announced that a 


E 


treaty of marriage was in view between the 
Duke and Miss Jane Revell, an heiress whose 
father, Member of Parliament for Dover and a 
government contractor, had left her a fortune 
of about £250,000, including lands in four 
counties. Miss Revell, however, preferred 
George Warren, a needy Cheshire squire, and 
eloped with him to Edinburgh where they were 
married in May 1758. The Duke’s name was 
next associated with Elizabeth, the widowed 
Duchess of Hamilton, one of the beautiful 
Gunning sisters, whose husband had died in 
January 1758. The Duke proposed to her and 
was accepted, but the marriage did not take 
place. Which of them jilted the other is un- 
certain, and the story that the Duke broke off 
the engagement towards the end of 1758 when 
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the Duchess refused to discontinue all intimacy 
with her sister, Lady Coventry, whose reputa- 
tion had suffered from “ evil reports ”, is not 
entirely borne out by contemporary evidence. 
The Duchess consoled herself by marrying, in 
March 1759, Colonel John Campbell, the future 
Duke of Argyll. Very different was the Duke 
of Bridgewater’s reaction. His whole manner of 
life began to change, although the abruptness 
of the process has been exaggerated. He retired 
after an interval to Worsley Old Hall on his 
Lancashire estate, where, according to legend, 
he refused to be waited on by women servants, 
and is said ‘“‘ never to have spoken to another 
woman in the language of gallantry”. Un- 
fortunately for this legend, if the story about 
“the D—e of B———r and Miss 
L-ngl-y”, published by the scandalous 
Town and Country Magazine in 1775 is at 
all correct, his misogyny must have been of 
very gradual growth. 

From 1758 he became increasingly absorbed 
in developing his Worsley estate, which con- 
tained predominantly land-sale coal mines 
already supplying the surrounding district and 
Manchester, but capable of great extension, if 
cheaper means of transport than pack-horses, 
wagons and the unreliable Mersey-Irwell 
river navigation could be found. In 1737 land- 
owners and businessmen from Manchester and 
the neighbourhood had obtained an Act of 
Parliament empowering them to deepen 
Worsley Brook, which ran down to the Irwell, 
and render it navigable. Some, if not all, of the 
“‘ undertakers ” appear to have been connected 
with the Mersey-Irwell Navigation Company, 
which had been set up in 1721 to improve those 
rivers. It has frequently been stated that 
Scroop, the first Duke of Bridgewater, was the 
moving spirit in this project ; but, although on 
account of his rank he naturally appears at the 
head of the commissioners for settling disputes 
named in the Act of 1737, and stood to benefit 
from the successful completion of the scheme, 
no documentary evidence is available to prove 
his active interest in it. 

No one can deny, however, his famous son’s 
initiative in reviving the project in a somewhat 
different shape ; for in March 1759 he secured 
an Act of Parliament empowering him to con- 
struct a canal from Worsley mill to Salford, near 


Manchester, and to Hollin Ferry on the River 
Irwell. 

But the Duke’s technical preparations were 
inadequate and the route chosen open to objec- 
tion. He therefore’ cast about for a surveyor 
capable of preventing a repetition of the failure 
of 1737. Titled coalowners, eager to increase 
their revenues by constructing canals to drain 
and to extend the markets of their land-locked 
collieries, were not uncommon in the mid- 
eighteenth century, and in 1758 Granville, 
second Earl Gower (1721-1803) the Duke of 
Bridgewater’s brother-in-law, and the owner 
of important collieries in Shropshire, had em- 
ployed a Staffordshire millwright of genius, 
James Brindley, to survey the route of a pro- 
posed canal between the rivers Trent and 
Mersey which would open an inland waterway 
between Liverpool and Hull, thus uniting 
“the Western Sea and the German Ocean ”’. 
Earl Gower’s agent was Thomas Gilbert, 
member of Parliament in his patron’s interest 
for Newcastle-under-Lyme and Lichfield suc- 
cessively from 1763 to 1795, and a celebrated 
poor-law reformer. He was the elder brother 
of John Gilbert, the Duke of Bridgewater’s 
agent and confidential adviser ; and this con- 
nection was undoubtedly responsible for bring- 
ing Brindley and the Duke together. John 
Gilbert, who had been in the Duke’s service 
from about 1753, was a mining engineer and 
investor of considerable experience, capable 
on occasion of replacing Brindley when the 
latter took to his bed for days at a time, either 
to recruit his exhausted energies or to work out 
difficult problems in his head. 

In July 1759 Brindley took up residence at 
Worsley Old Hall; and, as the result of his 
surveys, the Duke secured another Act in 1760 
to vary the route of the proposed canal by 
bringing it into Manchester over the River 
Irwell. Brindley completed the whole by the 
late summer of 1761, including his famous 
“castle in the air”, the aqueduct over the 
River Irwell at Barton. When the occasion 
came for this to be filled on July 17, 1761, 
Brindley had a nervous breakdown and fled 
to his inn at Stretford, while John Gilbert 
stood his ground “ cool and collected, to super- 
intend the operation ”’. 

Contrary to popular belief, this was not the 
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From ‘* The Bridgewater Millions '’ by Bernard Falk (Hutchinson) 


Brindley’s Bridge carrying the Bridgewater Canal over the Irwell 


first dead-water navigation to be constructed 
in eighteenth-century England. The Sankey 
canal from the St. Helens coalfield to a point 
near Warrington on the River Mersey, origin- 
ally, like the Worsley project, a scheme for 
river improvement, had been successfully 
cut between 1755 and 1757. Before 1759, coal 
cost the poor of Manchester between 5}d. and 
7d. a hundredweight retail ; and the Duke’s 
first act of Parliament stipulated that he was 
to sell it in the town at not more than 4d. a 
hundredweight for forty years. Shortly after 
the opening of the canal in 1761, he was able 
to reduce the retail price to 34d. a hundred- 
weight of 140 lbs. at his wharf in Castlefield, 
Manchester. There he frequently watched the 
busy scene, and gave standing orders that, 
whenever any deficiency occurred in the sup- 
ply, persons who came with wheelbarrows, 
baskets or merely aprons to buy coal were to be 
given priority over those who attended with 
carts, wagons and horses. On occasion, un- 
recognized in his drab clothes, which resembled 
those worn by Dr. Johnson, he was not too 
proud to hoist a sack of coal on a customer’s 
oack when requested to do so. 
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The successful completion of his first enter- 
prise led the Duke to employ Brindley on a 
much more ambitious one, for which an Act of 
Parliament was obtained in 1762. This was an 
extension from the Worsley-Manchester canal 
through North Cheshire to the Mersey near 
Runcorn, which would vastly improve water 
communication between Manchester and Liver- 
pool. This plan for what later became known 
as the Bridgewater canal met with fierce 
opposition from the proprietors of the Mersey- 
Irwell river navigation whose charges were 
generally considered to be unduly high. 
Opposition ceased only when early in 1762 the 
Duke and his friends secured a controlling 
interest in this “Old Quay Company”. The 
cost of building the Bridgewater canal strained 
the Duke’s resources and credit severely. At 
one time his bill for £500 could not be dis- 
counted in Liverpool, his personal expenditure 
was cut to £400 a year and John Gilbert spent 
much time and horseflesh raising small loans 
from tenants and neighbours, occasionally for as 
low asum as £5. The Duke had to buy land, 
erect warehouses, build canal boats, and pay his 
carpenters, labourers, quarrymen and miners. 
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Many rising businesses were financed in this 
piecemeal fashion in the eighteenth century, 
and the Duke’s security doubtless seemed as 
good as any, bar the Government’s, at a period 
when frequent bankruptcies were, like a high 
death-rate, part of the normal order of things. 
After 1765 the financial pressure was relieved, 
for in that year the Duke, who had steadfastly 
refused to mortgage his estates, obtained the 
first of a series of loans from the London 
bankers, Child and Co., of Lombard Street. 
Soon these loans, made on the security of the 
Worsley canal, totalled £25,000 ; but, with the 
opening of the first big section of the new canal 
in 1767, revenue began to come in and the loans 
from Child and Co. were repaid by 1769, 
although he was still banking with this firm in 
the 1790’s when his main account was with 
Drummond’s Bank at Charing Cross. Even 
after 1769 Northern industrialists continued to 
lend their spare cash “ to carry on his Grace’s 
work ”, and he also received loans from Earl 
Gower. 

While the Duke’s men were cutting their 
way across Cheshire to the Mersey, Earl Gower 
and the Staffordshire potters, among them 
Josiah Wedgwood, applied to Parliament for 
power to construct a “ Grand Trunk ” canal 
from the Trent at Wilden Ferry to Runcorn 
Gap on the Mersey, 2,500 yards west of the 
Hempstones where the Duke’s canal was to 
reach the river. The Duke agreed to support 
the plan and early in 1766 abandoned his 
original intention of leading the Bridgewater 
canal into the Mersey at the Hempstones. 
Instead he undertook to extend it to join the 
Grand Trunk, or Staffordshire Canal, as it was 
then called, and to complete at his own cost 
the portion from the junction at Preston Brook 
to the Mersey at Runcorn Gap. He thus 
obtained a stranglehold over the western end 
of this vital waterway. 

During the winter of 1765-66 he successfully 


opposed in the House of Lords, after it had 


been approved by the Commons, a promising 
canal scheme supported by Cheshire squires, 
merchants and industrialists. Prominent among 
them were Charles Roe, silk throwster and 
copper manufacturer of Macclesfield, and the 
Duke’s old rival in love, now Sir George 
Warren, K.B. The proposal was designed to 


give the rising towns of Stockport and Maccles- 
field access to the Mersey via the River Weave: 
navigation ; but the Duke saw in it a threai 
to his traffic and his coal sales. To quieten 
opposition in the Stockport area, he obtainec 
in 1766 an Act for a canal from that town to 
join his own at Sale Moor—a canal which wa: 
never built. The Duke’s megalomaniac desire 
to become, in the words of a contemporary, 
“the greatest carrier in Europe”, led him 
into actions which do not square with the usual! 
estimate of him as a public-spirited entrepreneur. 

Both the Bridgewater and the Grand Trunk 
canals were opened in sections, and there is 
often confusion as to the zarliest dates from 
which these waterways could be navigated 
from end to end. Although the Duke’s boat, 
Heart of Oak, out of Liverpool, had ascended 
the great flight of locks from the Mersey to the 
higher part of Runcorn on the last day of 1772, 
the Bridgewater canal was not open throughout 
until 1776, owing to a dispute with a landowner 
on the route, Sir Richard Brooke of Norton 
Priory in Cheshire. Similarly, although Hugh 
Henshall, who completed the canal after his 
brother-in-law Brindley’s death in 1772, an- 
nounced the completion of the Grand Trunk 
in July 1777, there is evidence to suggest that 
this was not accomplished until the winter 
of 1778-79. 

From the late 1770’s, therefore, the Duke 
and Gilbert could concentrate more of their 
resources on the development of the Worsley 
mines and the improvement of the facilities on 
the canal. With the exception of a short exten- 
sion from Worsley to Leigh, authorized in 1795, 
the Duke constructed no new canals above 
ground. Nevertheless, to the end he remained 
aware of the possibility of fresh technical 
advances, and between 1796 and 1799 made 
unsuccessful experiments with steam-driven 
boats on his canals. Fortunately there survives 
in Chetham’s Library, Manchester, Thomas 
Kent’s manuscript General account with his 
Grace ... for the year 1791, which gives a 
useful cross-section of this great industrial 
estate. In that year the Worsley mines pro- 
duced 100,282 tons of coal, 60,461 of which 
were sold “ down the navigation”. Receipts 
for coal alone were £19,455, while the Duke’s 
boats earned nearly £30,000 carrying a large 
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proportion of the other traffic, which included 
over 12,000 tons of rock salt from Cheshire. 
‘he Duke had established passenger traffic on 
the canal in his own boats as early as 1768, and 
by 1791 this brought in £3,781. In addition 
his agents manufactured over 1,700,000 bricks 
and burned nearly 223,000 measures of lime in 
the same year, mainly for the upkeep of the 
works and buildings on the canal and for lining 
the network of tunnels which the Duke drove 
into the mines from the “ Delph”, at which 
point the canal entered Worsley Hill. The 
Account shows that he was operating a boat- 
building yard at Worsley and employing a small 
army of boatmen, boatbuilders, sailmakers, 
riggers, carpenters, slaters, hostlers, carters, 
blacksmiths, bricklayers, plasterers and others, 
besides his men and women miners, who toiled, 
as one observer noted, “ almost in the primitive 
state of nature”. The Duke was accounted a 
good master, for he established a sick club for 
his employees and ran a grocery store for the 
miners. In 1791 he erected 33 cottages for his 
workmen at a cost of £46 each. 

As he grew older and richer the eccentricities 
which had always been present became more 
pronounced. His conversation, never very 
fluent, was mainly on the subject of canals or 
money. His sister-in-law complained in 1793 
that, owing to increasing laziness, he had 


apparently not washed his face for two months, 
and deplored his “want of religion” ; she 
added hastily : “‘ I do not mean that he does not 
believe in God, but there he is with the gout 
and a disorder in his stomach, and death and 
immortality never occupy either his thoughts 
or words, and he swears!” The Duke was to 
live for another nine years and more, for although 
he liked his daily bottle of port when staying 
with friends or relations, the Worsley cellar- 
book shows that he was not a heavy drinker. 
The habits of carefulness which he had adopted 
of necessity in the 1760’s and 1770’s became 
permanent, and enabled him both to plough 
back a large proportion of his income into 
business and to make at the same time such 
spectacular gestures as his investment of 
£100,000 in the Loyalty Loan of 1796 and the 
formation of a collection of paintings worth 
£150,000. 

In 1844 the Duke’s great-nephew, Lord 
Ellesmere, wrote : 


** Something like his phantom presence still 
seems to pervade his Lancashire neighbourhood, 
before which those on whom his heritage has 
fallen shrink into comparative insignificance. 
The Duke’s horses still draw the Duke’s boats. 
The Duke’s coals still issue from the Duke’s levels; 
and when a question of price is under discussion— 
‘ What will the Duke say or do ?’ is as constant 
an element of the proposition, as if he were 
forthcoming in the body to answer the question.” 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


OCTOBER—NOVEMBER 


October 14, 1066 


BATTLE OF HASTINGS 


On the death of Edward the Confessor, Harold, the 
son of Earl Godwin, had been chosen king by the 
Witan ; but William of Normandy, alleging he had 
been appointed by the late king as his successor, 
prepared to invade England. Having inflicted a 
defeat on the Norwegians 2’ nford Bridge, 
Harold hastened south to meet ? invaders. At 
Senlac the English fyrd, after . .vornly resisting 
the Norman horsemen, was finally overthrown, and 
William, after securing Dover, was able to advance 
on London, where he was crowned on Christmas 
Day, 1066. 


October 19, 1781 
AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE : 


THE SURRENDER AT YORKTOWN 


After a successful advance from Charleston in 
S. Carolina, Cornwallis found himself hemmed in 
on the Yorktown Peninsula by Washington and 
Lafayette. Loss of command of the sea and the 
arrival of the French Admiral de Grasse prevented 
the arrival of any sea-borne help ; and Cornwallis 
surrendered. The thirteen former British Colonies 
had now achieved by military success the indepen- 
dence they had claimed in 1776. 


October 18, 1865 


DEATH OF PALMERSTON 


With the death of Palmerston, an epoch came to an 
end. A disciple of Canning, he was the most popular 
and powerful figure of his age. His aggressive sup- 
port of liberal movements abroad, though acceptable 
to the general public, was often bitterly opposed by 
his own colleagues and by the Queen and the Prince 
Consort. At home his principles were far more 
conservative ; and with his death in 1865 a new era 
in parliamentary and social reform began. 


October 21, 1805 
TRAFALGAR 


’ Admiral Villeneuve, commanding the Franco- 


Spanish fleet at Cadiz, had received orders from 
Napoleon to enter the Mediterranean to reinforce 
the French in Italy. Weighing anchor on October 19, 
Villeneuve sailed south-east with 33 ships. Nelson 
then off Cape Spartel, proceeded north to engage the 
enemy who had by now formed a rough single 
column and were heading north towards Cadiz. 
The British attacked in two columns from the 
windward side, one under Nelson in “ Victory ”’, 
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the other commanded by Collingwood in “ Royz! 
Sovereign’, cutting in two the Franco-Spanish fleet. 
Of their 33 ships, 22 were either captured o: 
destroyed. Nelson’s death was avenged by the tote! 
destruction of French naval power. 


October 25, 1415 
BATTLE OF AGINCOURT 


In 1415 Henry V revived the claims to the French 
throne which Edward IIJ had put forward at the 
beginning of the Hundred Years War. Landing at 
Harfleur, he besieged and took the town, and then 
marched towards Calais. To bar his passage, the 
French Constable D’Albret took up a position near 
the village of Agincourt. Densely packed in three 
lines, the French were no match for English archers 
armed with the long-bow, who over-shot the 
Genoese cross-bowmen and caused hevoc among the 
French men-at-arms. A flank movement by French 
cavalry was also frustrated by English archers ; and 
in the mélée over ten thousand French were killed, 
including the flower of the French nobility. 


November 1, 1838 


THE DURHAM MISSION TO CANADA 


Disputes between the Executive and Legislature in 
Lower Canada led to a rebellion in 1837, provoked 
by Louis Papineau, Speaker of the Quebec House. 
The trouble spread to Upper Canada, and the 
British Government suspended the conscitution 
sending Lord Durham, “ Radical Jack”, as High 
Commissioner to Canada. His high-handed action 
in exiling the ringleaders without trial led to his 
recall in November. But, early in 1839, the ““ Durham 
Report ” was published, advocating the union of the 
two provinces. This was achieved in 1840, and 
responsible self-government granted in 1846. 


November 8, 1861 


THE TRENT AFFAIR 


At the beginning of the American Civil War, the 
Confederate States despatched two envoys, James 
Mason and John Slidell, to seek help from Europe. 
Soon after leaving Havannah, the British ship 
“Trent ’”’, on which they had embarked, wa: 
stopped by the Federal warship “‘ San Jacinto ” and 
the envoys were forcibly removed and taken prisoners 
to Boston. Palmerston, on behalf of the British 
Government, protested vigorously, and war might 
heve broken out but for the tact of the Prince 
Consort. A modified protest was sent to Washington, 
and President Lincoln ordered the release of the 
envoys and disowned the action of the “ San 
Jacinto ”’. 
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SOOK REVIEWS 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


{HE PAPERS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. Edited by 
Julian P. Boyd. Vols. I and II. (Princeton 
University Press.) (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 80s. each.) 

Within recent years the figure of Thomas 
jefferson has acquired an importance for 
Americans that contrasts surprisingly with the 
relatively modest position that the nineteenth- 
century accorded him in the national Pantheon. 
In the first half of the century he had to yield 
to Washington, and in the second to Lincoln. 
But the 1930’s brought a revaluation. To the 
cynical it may appear as no more than a by- 
product of the Roosevelt revolution, the creation 
by Democratic Party propagandists of a New 
Deal symbol, a folk-hero of the Left. A case 
could be argued for the resurrected Jefferson 
being only a wonder-working idol designed to 
do for the Democrats what the idealized 
Lincoln had done for the Republicans after 
the Civil War. Certainly it was a Democratic 
President and a Democratic Congress who 
prompted and financed the marble Rotunda 
which in 1943 took its place besides the 
Potomac as the fitting counterpart of the 
Lincoln Memorial. 

But ample evidence exists that there was 
more to the Jefferson revival than “ politics”’. 
A new interest developed in the man himself, 
over and above his political achievements. A 
society wrestling afresh with the problems of 
figures and democratic control found it worth 
while to look again at the Jeffersonian solution. 
Later in the “thirties and ’forties of this 
century, an America menaced by foreign 
ideologies, which operated both from without 
ind within, looked backwards to its revolu- 
ionary origins in the age of the Enlightenment. 
studies such as C. M. Wiltse’s The Jeffersonian 
‘radition in American Democracy and D. J. 
Soorstin’s The Lost World of Thomas fefferson 
‘estified to the vitality of this new interest and 
ilso to the inexhaustible riches of the Jefferson 
heme itself. Most conspicuous of all, and more 
during perhaps in its ultimate effects than 
he marble of the Memorial, was the monu- 
nental project of publishing all that Jefferson 
vrote. Initiated by a group of American 
iistorians, blessed (but insufficiently financed) 


by Congress, it finally achieved realization 
through the generosity of the New York Times, 
which made a gift of $200,000, and Princeton 
University whose Press is responsible for its 
production and distribution. Though the 
publication of the whole work, estimated to 
run to over 50 volumes, will necessarily be 
spread over years, the appearance already of 
these two volumes testifies that no time has 
been lost in getting the venture under way. 
And since in an enterprise of this nature well 
begun is half done, it is not unreasonable to 
treat them as a heartening indication of what is 
to come. 

It is a tribute to the high standards of current 
American historical scholarship that one 
almost takes for granted the excellence of the 
technical apparatus of this co-operative pro- 
duction—the transcriptions, the annotations, 
the layout of the whole. But what is particu- 
larly impressive is the avoidance of the faults 
that frequently accompany such technical 
competence, the lack of perspective, the childish 
faith in the adequacy of coral-polyp scholarship, 
the illusion of “‘ definitiveness ”. Instead the 
editors reveal a combination of humility and 
enterprise which truly deserves the name 
Jeffersonian”. They realize that ‘ com- 
pleteness’ as applied to this or any other 
attempt at an exhaustive edition is a relative 
term”; at the same time, since it is a man 
they are trying to recreate rather than a testi- 
mony which they are trying to record, they are 
casting their net wide, including for example 
within the scope of their edition the letters 
Jefferson received as well as those he des- 
patched. In planning their series they have 
recognized two broad categories of material, 
according as they lend themselves most 
naturally either to chronological or to topical 
treatment. In the first category (to which these 
volumes, covering the years 1760-1779 belong) 
the principal materials are letters, messages, 
speeches, journals and the like ; in the second 
category will come Jefferson’s publications, 
legal papers, drawings, maps, accounts, etc. 
When it is remembered how all-embracing 
were Jefferson’s interests, how myriad his 
activities and how extensive his acquaintance 
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it will be apparent that the result will be little short 
of a panorama of an age—and not an American age 
only, but to a large degree a European age as well. 
The whole enterprise, in conception and, it would 
seem, in execution has a quality of greatness about it, 
and upon its inception the editors and their many 
artificers deserve the warmest of congratulations. 
Is it too much to hope that such enterprise will shame 
British scholarship into a fresh realization of its 
neglect of comparable obligations and opportunities? 
Are Gladstone and Chatham less manageable or 
less deserving figures than Thomas Jefferson ? 
H. G. NICHOLAS. 


CASTLEREAGH. By Ione Leigh. (Collins. 21s.) 

Although the title has been borne by others, and 
although Robert Stewart carried it for only part of his 
existence, the name Castlereagh always means one 
man alone: he who was execrated by the poets 
during and after his life, and who received measured 
but liberal praise from his political contemporaries 
and from practically all professional historians. This 
new book is whole-heartedly on the side of those 
who commend Castlereagh’s performances ; in fact, 
Ione Leigh writes in a tone of adulation not usually 
found even amongst the most enthusiastic upholders 
of the Union with Ireland, the settlement of 1815, 
and the Six Acts. 

Amongst the statesmen and diplomatists of his 
age Castlereagh displayed unusual qualities. His 
temper always remained unmoved, and he does not 
seem at any time to have allowed his public actions 
to have been influenced by private considerations. 
Immensely industrious, punctual, courteous and 
incorruptible, he displayed little of the passionate 
egoism of Canning, the humorous cunning of 
Talleyrand, the professionalism of Metternich, or the 
aristocratic detachment of Wellington. For over 
twenty years he was closely involved in both the 
domestic and external affairs of this country. The 
bulk of his private papers were lost by shipwreck 
after his death, and the reconstruction of the inner 
personality of this remarkable man has so far 
proved impossible. 

Ione Leigh does her best to show him as “a 
human being, gentle, kindly, cultivated, a nature 
affectionate, constant, tender”. She claims almost 
exclusively for her hero the salvation of Ireland, the 
re-organization of the British Army into the efficient 
weapon it became, the success of the Peninsular War, 
and the credit for the long peace which succeeded 
Waterloo. The book is written in a vigorous if 
sometimes careless style, and attitudes of marked 
tendentiousness are adopted over such matters as the 
intentions of the United Irish leaders, the struggle 
with Canning, and Peterloo. The background of 
great events to which Castlereagh contributed so 
much is likewise filled in with lively strokes and 
brilliant hues ; the final effect may be called more 


‘colourful than judicious. There are some well-drawn 


dramatic scenes ; particularly good are the duel on 
Putney Heath and the final dreadful hours when the 
dispassionate mind gave way and the man of marble 
disintegrated. More information is given here than 
elsewhere about the only two real personal relation- 
ships which Castlereagh seems to have experienced. 
His wife Emily was a ridiculous woman, fat, vulgar, 
appallingly dull, yet an affectionate regard existed 
between them. His half-brother Charles was his 


' other intimate, one who also could be absurd, bu 


who possessed perhaps greater qualities than on 
might guess from reading this book. The man wh: 
was an acceptable Adjutant-General to Wellington 
who wrote the first really adequate history of th: 
Peninsular War and who developed successfully the 
coalfields of the north-east so long associated wit! 
the name of Londonderry, was something more tha»: 
the posturing ass portrayed here. It seems that i: 
was only to these two inadequate people that Castle. 
reagh, icy and repressed, could unlock his heart. 

On the other hand, if all that is said in this book 
is true about his charm, distinction and culture, 
where is there the least proof of any truly generou; 
action on Castlereagh’s part? He did his duty a; 
he saw it with cold and efficient energy. He was « 
great “ fixer”, a master of compromise, willing to 
use any weapon—corruption, blackmail, intriguc, 
truth or untruth—to forward his ends ; and it must 
be admitted that these ends proved in the upshot to 
have far-reaching practical value for Great Britain. 
The ’98 Rebellion was repressed remorselessly, and 
the Union of 1800 cemented with blood, gold and 
treachery ; money and men were senselessly ex- 
pended in many military and naval expeditions to 
very unlikely places; and after 1815 the bitter 
truths of what repression and dear bread meant to 
the great masses of Englishmen can be read in the 
pages of social and economic historians. Castlereagh 
was deeply involved in all these. Yet, despite these 
facts, the truth is that never since his day has Ireland 
proved a mortal menace nor can it be denied that the 
Peninsular War contributed much to Napoleon’s 
downfall or that bloody revolution in England has 
not yet proved any considerable danger. He had his 
Walcherens, and the conference system of keeping 
peace in Europe fell to pieces when his own persona! 
influence was removed, but he was a very great man. 

Ione Leigh has attempted to suffuse with blood 
and warmth Castlereagh’s handsome mask, and has 
succeeded in writing a book which is readable, even 
if one is often moved to differ sharply from her 
impressions and conclusions, and to wish for more 
exact documentation. 

T. H. McGurrte. 


MONMOUTH’S REBELLION. By William Richard 
Emerson. Yale University Press. (London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 12s. 6d.) 

The rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth in 1685 
is often regarded in historical text-books as an 
episode picturesque but unimportant, to be dis- 
missed in a couple of sentences. Certainly it is a 
blind alley in English history; but even blind 
alleys may be worth visiting for their own sake, and 
sometimes they contain vantage-points with wide 
views. Mr. Emerson’s book, the Undergraduate 
Prize Essay in the class of 1948 at Yale, is an in- 
teresting re-explanation ; with great diligence and 
mature critical intelligence he has extracted much 
of interest and significance from the printed sources 
available to him. 

Because Monmouth’s venture ended in the disas- 
ter of Sedgemoor, it is easy to dismiss it as frivolous ; 
but even such a forlorn hope appealed strongly to 
many who regarded the accession of James II as 
calamitous. His failure is not treated here as 
inevitable, but attributed to the defects of his 
character—‘“‘ the doubtfulness and the lack of 
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confidence, the ignorance and the irresolution”. 
‘vhe essay begins by examining the tangled web of 
ots and intrigues produced by the death of 
harles II; the initiative was taken by Scottish 
iles in the Netherlands, and Monmouth was 
a proached because he alone would have sufficient 
euthority to lead a rebellion in England. These 
vtrigues are, from the nature of the evidence, 
‘fficult to study ; but by some shrewd critical work 
merson seems to establish that Monmouth re- 
mained hesitant and reluctant much longer than 
most historians have believed. He was finally 
decided by receiving on April 21st, a letter from his 
agent in England, reporting that there were good 
prospects for risings in London, Cheshire and the 
West Country, as well as for Argyll’s expedition to 
Scotland. 

These reports were by no means wholly erroneous, 
as Monmouth’s reception in the West was to prove. 
Certairly it was illusory to dream of securing the 
Crown ; but under a greater leader the rebellion 
might have grown into a Civil War, and England 
become the scene of intervention by William of 
Orange and Louis XIV. It is in contemplating these 
vast European implications that Emerson finds the 
key to the obscure, but certainly equivocal, attitude 
of William III, and the chief importance of the 
rebellion. 

In fact, Monmouth failed because of inadequate 
preparation and faulty intelligence ; and above all 
through his own indecisiveness. First, his month’s 
delay in sailing from the Texel gave James II a 
chance to meet Parliament, obtain supply, and initiate 
precautions which effectively prevented the risings 
in London and Cheshire, essential to Monmouth’s 
plan. But even after the belated landing at Lyme 
Regis, Emerson believes that audacity might still 
have paid ; Monmouth held the initiative, most of 
the Western militia were turning to him, and Bristol 
was almost in his grasp. He was doomed by his 
slow-moving timidity; after trying to fight an 
orthodox war in conditions where only the boldest 
of unorthodox methods could have paid, he rushed 
into disordered defeat at Sedgemoor. This was all 
to the good, Emerson moralizes at last ; his success 
must have brought only new troubles and disorders. 

The book is better history than literature. Many 
readers will be deterred by the enormous appendix 
of footnotes, almost outweighing the text ; others, 
by the author’s habit of coining words unnecessarily. 

To outfit singlehandedly ” ; “‘ to capitalize on”’ ; 

all unbeknownst’”’.) But despite these minor 
i — Monmouth’s Rebellion is a distinguished 
ébut. 


J. D. HARGREAVES. 


‘OM DOMESDAY BOOK TO MAGNA CARTA. By A. L. 

Poole. (Clarendon Press, 1951. 25s.) 

Thirty or forty years ago influential English 
istorians, reacting against Victorian eulogies of the 
nglo-Saxons, argued forcefully that the Norman 
onquest was the real starting-point in the unbroken 
‘velopment of England. The subsequent work of 
ir Frank Stenton and others has shown how un- 
ubstantial this argument is. But the controversy 
ike so many historical controversies) is one of terms 
ither than of realities ; and there is still some ele- 

‘ent of truth in the old view, provided it is carefully 
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delimited. ‘‘ The hundred and thirty years which 
separate Domesday Book and Magna Carta witness 
the growth of a nation’’, writes Mr. Poole ; and if, 
instead of “nation”, he had said “the English 
state”, it would be hard to quarrel with him. It is 
the period when the personal lord of the Anglo- 
Normans becomes the territorial king of England ; 
when kings and barons are forced, through the 
collapse of the great continental Empire of Henry II, 
to treat their English possessions as their main 
resource, and think and act accordingly ; when the 
barriers between the two sections of the population, 
French and English, are broken down; when the 
frontier with Scotland is determined, and the shape 
of relations with Wales and Ireland defined ; but 
above all else it is the time when the structure of the 
English state was fashioned by rulers who “ were 
disagreeable men, masterful, stern and cruel’, but 
endowed with a true Norman capacity for getting 
their own way. It was a savage process, enforced by 
“fear rather than love or even respect”; but it 
worked and lasted, and for this reason it demands 
our attention. Between Domesday Book and Magna 
Carta the foundations of English government and the 
English state were laid. 

This is the gist of Mr. Poole’s story, told through- 
out with emphasis on political events and action. 
Its strength lies in the thorough exploitation of 
record material made available during the last half- 
century from charters, pipe-rolls and the pro- 
ceedings of the king’s courts ; this gives depth and 
solidity to a story otherwise often retailed from the 
chroniclers’ narratives. The continental complica- 
tions, which are of the essence yet so often treated 
as incidental, are given full measure ; the admirable 
survey of the conflicts with Anselm and Becket is a 
welcome corrective to more partial accounts. Nothing 
is whitewashed, least of all the shocking depravity 
of the rulers ; not for Mr. Poole the smooth, com- 
placent verdicts with which constitutional historians 
have veiled the brutalities of Henry II. On the whole, 
however, this book is distinguished more by new 
knowledge than by new perspectives or a new point 
of view. The sense of feudalism as the very sinew 
of society, which we have learnt from Sir Frank 
Stenton, is missing ; and similarly there is more on the 
struggle of Church and State than on the internal 
development of the English church as a part of the 
body politic. Nor does one altogether get a perception 
of English history as the story of a living and growing 
society, perhaps because the volume, instead of being 
carried forward chronologically as a whole, is too 
rigidly stratified into sections. That apsrt, Mr. 
Poole’s book is welcome as a sober, conservative 
restatement of unusual competence which brings 
into wider currency detailed investigations scattered 
in numerous monographs and learned reviews, and 
invests them with the authority of a scholar of com- 
pelling judgment. Whether that is enough is another 
question, and one which affects not only this volume 
but the whole series of which it forms part. Werner 
Sombart’s challenge to the historian: “no theory, 
no history”’’, still resounds, and it is worth pondering 
whether a synthesis of new details, amplifications, 
corrections and footnotes amounts to a new inter- 
pretation. Stubbs and his generation had their 
philosophy : what have we to offer in its place, 
beyond the further accumulation of fact and the 
refinement of technique ? 


G. BARRACLOUGH. 
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THE 
SHELBOURNE 


Elizabeth Bowen 


Dublin over the past twelve decades is 
mirrored in brilliant miniature in this 
colourful history of the famous Dublin 
hotel and landmark. The author em- 
phasizes activities and changes by use 
of contemporary writings. 

Illustrated 1$s. net 


WAGGON WHEELS 
Jim Phelan 


Romani life, at once dramatic and 
humorous, is superby related in these 
pages. Jim Phelan brings all the fire 
and imagination of the Celt to this 
picture of contemporary gipsy folk in 
their natural life and setting. 

Illustrated 6d. net 


Peninsular 


Cavalry General 
Edited by 
T. H. McGUFFIE 


The Peninsular, Wars as seen through 
the correspondence of one of the most 
warm and interesting personalities of 
the period, who commanded cavalry 
with much distinction. His view of 
events will be a fresh one for historian 
and students of the period. With a 
long biographical passage by the 
Editor. $s. net 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & Co. Ltd 


ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 
By Christopher Hussey. (Country Life. 25s. 


One hears a good deal of lamentation at the los 
of England’s great houses, yet turning the pages o 
Mr. Hussey’s splendid and timely compendium ji 
is not depression one feels so much as elation tha 
sO much remains. It may be that the great candle-li 
balls, political week-ends and fétes champétres wi! 
never be seen again. The life has ebbed, but its 
shell is as beautiful as ever, perhaps more beautifu 
now that the park trees are at full maturity and th: 
stone has reached its richest autumnal moment. The 
world is full of proofs that architecture is no les: 
moving when the whole civilization it expressed 
has passed away. That is its supreme value. Islandec 
in their seas of parkland intelligently grazed by 
tenant farmers, carefully watched by culture-ridden 
governments, the National Trust and all the preserva- 
tion societies, the great houses sleep in comparative 
security. . .. The contemporary architect knows that 
there is an escape from the nostalgia they provoke ; 
that the Industrial Revolution which is still doing 
much damage to our countryside and country towns 
(though it did, in its earlier days, pay for the Repton 
lake and the roaring coal fire in every bedroom) 
has in theory been overcome. We now have Planning, 
and hydro-electricity carried by elegant pylons, and 
the graceful little arts of the South Bank Exhibition. 
Yet it would be silly to pretend that we have raised 
ourselves to the level of the men who created the 
hall at Holkham, the drawing-room at Syon, the 
north front of Seaton Delaval or the lake at Stourhead. 


The “ open” houses make a surprisingly com- 
plete and various collection, though the Elizabethans 
are better represented than the Georgians. Of the 
former, Bramshill is the absentee one misses most. 
Raynham and Houghton are absent, and so are 
Petworth and Castle Howard and, of course, Stowe. 
This unfortunately deprives the book of text-book 
finality, on the rather arbitrary grounds that at the 
particular moment it was published this house was 
thrown open and that was not. Yet it does not 
pretend to be a guidebook, with times of opening 
and prices of admission. For this one needs to spend 
another five shillings on Mr. Gordoh Nares’ pocket 
guide (same publisher). The two books are com- 
plementary, but were presumably kept separate for 
the simple reason that the picture-book is too large 
to carry about. 


As picture-book, Christmas present, keepsake for 
foreigners, it approaches perfection. Country Life 
have never made the mistake of reproducing their 
photographs too small. This has generally meant a 
number of heavy volumes. By adopting this par- 
ticular criterion, Mr. Hussey reduces to manageable 
and affordable size a collection of spectacular rich- 
ness and grandeur. It has been done neatly and 
with unrivalled knowledge. The frontispiece is < 
magnificent colour-photograph, taken inside Syon 
House, which confirms one’s impression that the 
colour camera, which is incapable of suggesting 
atmosphere, is supreme in the close-up. Photographs. 
of course, “* date ”’ like everything else, and Countr\ 
Life make no concession to the current fashion for 
violent romantic contrast : their impersonal, objec- 
tive statements of fact will probably be of more 
lasting value. 


LIONEL BRETT. 
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£\MPIRE OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC. 


By Gerald S. 
Graham. (University of Toronto Press. London : 
Cumberlege. 35s.) 


Although Professor Graham contests the view 
‘nat Englishmen in the past were maritime by nature, 
inere is to-day no question of their interest in maritime 
effairs (witness the peculiar weight on the national 
mind of naval disasters during the past war). His 
book is therefore of general appeal, while for those 

iterested in naval history, and the problems of 
imperial defence, it is essential reading, stimulating 
and suggestive-on all points, a modern Mahan. 

Professor Graham discusses the influence of sea 
power in the shaping of the political map of the North 
American continent, from the discovery of that new 
world until 1815. He describes the predominance 
and decline in turn of Spain, Holland, and France, 
and the emergence by 1763 of Great Britain as the 
controlling power in the North Atlantic, with the 
whole of American north of the Caribbean as the core 
of her western overseas possessions. This control 
was founded on a unique naval predominance. By 
establishing command of the Narrow Seas of Western 
Europe, Great Britain had been able to ensure 
simultaneously the security not only of herself, but 
of all her widespread possessions, intercepting at the 
source any possible enemy attack either at home or 
overseas. Despite the loss of the thirteen American 
colonies, North America remained the centre of 

jritain’s western imperial power well into the 
nineteenth century. 

In 1815, the British Empire, extending also to the 
Indian and Pacific oceans, was (in Professor Graham’s 
opinion) as much the casual product of naval supre- 
macy as the result of deliberate policy. The intro- 
duction of the Pax Britannica after 1815 coincided 
with changes in technology and economics—the 
industrial age of steam navigation, screw propellers, 
iron hulls, shell guns, submarine cables, and free 
trade. These changes expedited the expansion of 
British commerce to the Indian ocean and the 
Pacific, and served to emphasize the dwindling 
prestige of the old North Atlantic Empire. The 
West Indies, struggling to maintain a seventeenth 
century place in a nineteenth century Empire, 
steadily declined in wealth and importance ; the 
Newfoundland fisheries lost their old predominance 

a nursery of English seamen; British North 
\merican was suspect on both economic and 
political grounds. 

In the nineteenth century, the Empire was not 
only vast ; it was scattered, and therefore vulnerable. 
vet there was no serious naval competition, and 
Britain was still able to defend colonial trade and 
territory all over the world. By the beginning of the 
present century, she was unable to maintain alone 
‘his two-hemisphere insurance ; with the rise of 
cowerful competitors, particularly America and 

apan, the narrow seas were no longer the centre of 
niversal command, and the two-power standard 
tad to be surrendered in favour of a policy of 
Jliances. Meanwhile, new products of science and 
adustry, such as the submarine and the airship, 
‘hile in no way diminishing the importance of con- 
rolling sea routes, marked the conclusion of the 
mpire of the ship of war, won and maintained 
hrough four and a half centuries solely by con- 
rolling the surface of the sea. In two concluding 
hapters, Professor Graham outlines the effects of 
these various changes on the technical methods, 
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Backhaus 


RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR DECCA 


If you haven't yet heard a Decca Long Playing 
record, will you please ask your dealer to play you 
the Beethoven Sonata No. 21 in C Major 
(LXT 2532), played by Backhaus, and reproduced 
complete and unbroken on one side of this 
12-in. Long Playing record. Surface noise. 
even in the quietest passages, is almost non- 
existent. The reproduction is brilliant, sharply 
defined and faithful to the living music of the 
concert-hall. But then this is full frequency range 
recording, the exclusive Decca system, which, 
allied now to Decca Long Playing, gives you 
up to twenty-five minutes’ unbroken and 
flawless music from each side of a 12-inch record. 
Surely this is the ideal medium for bringing fine 
performances of great musical works into your 


home. 
LONG PLAYING 


334 r.p.m. records 


BEETHOVEN 
Sonata No. 12 in A Flat Major. Sonata No. 21 in C Major. 
Wilhelm Backhaus (Piano). One 12”. LXT 2532. 
Concerto No. 3 in C Minor for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 37. 
Wilhelm Backhaus (Piano) 
with the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Karl BGhm. One 12”. LXT 2553. 


Sonata No. 30 in E Major. CHOPIN Sonata in B Flat Minor. 
Wilhelm Backhaus. One 12”. LXT 2535. 


78 r.p.m. records 


BEETHOVEN 
Concerto No. 3 in C Minor for Piano and Orchestra. 
Wilhelm Backhaus (Piano) with the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Karl B6hm. AX 373-6. 


Sonata No. 30 in E Major. Wilhelm Backhaus (Piano.) 
AX 361-2. 


DECCR 


The Decca Record Co., Ltd., 1-3 Brixton Rd., London, 8.W.9 
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JOHN 
GERARD 


The Autobiography 
of an Elizabethan 


Translated from the Latin by 


PHILIP CARAMAN 


With an 4ntroduction by 
GRAHAM GREENE 
RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


This is a modern translation of what 
must surely be one of the most re- 
markable documents of the Elizabethan 
period. It is the story of a Jesuit 
priest in England who led a life 
comparable © in danger to the most 
hazardous exploits of the recent war. 
Gerard’s hair breadth escapes during 
raids on country-houses culminated in 
an escape from the Tower of London 
after being tortured there—by means 
of a rope thrown across the moat. 


This vivid translation from the original 
Latin throws new light ona fascinating 
aspect of sixteenth-century history. 


18s. net 


MARIA 


THERESA 
AND OTHER STUDIES 


G. P. GOOCH 


26s. net 


HUSKISSON 
AND HIS AGE 


C. BR. FAY 


30s. net 


LONGMANS 


’ machinery, and organization of maritime communic: - 
tions and defence with a skill which whets th- 
appetite for the detailed work on this subject which 
he promises. 


ERIC ROBSON. 


PORTRAIT OF A UNIVERSITY, 1851-1951. By H. FE 
Charlton. (Manchester University Press. 153.) 


Professor Charlton makes it clear that he has not 
written a history of Manchester University’s firs 
century. That task he wisely leaves to the historians 
although his book, based on nearly forty years’ inside 
knowledge of University personalities and politic 
will prove a rich mine for them. His purpose is 
rather “‘ to trace, and in tracing to define the Man- 
chester tradition”, thereby giving the lie to the 
accusation that the English are interested only in 
facts, not first principles. As Manchester is the 
oldest of the so-called “‘ Redbrick universities ” in 
the provinces, this tradition possesses a peculiar 
importance for English education. The book, which 
is written in a trenchant and eminently readable 
style, should also serve to dispel the widely-held 
belief that all the industrialists and businessmen of 
nineteenth-century England were men _ without 
intellectual interests, eager only to make money. 
The idea of a university for Manchester had been 
discussed since the 1830’s, but John Owens, the 
rich Manchester merchant of Welsh origin under 
whose will the modest college of 1851 was founded, 
does not seem, in spite of his Liberal and Non- 
conformist background, to have been particularly 
interested in higher education until a few months 
before his death in 1846. However, when he made 
his will under the influence of his closest friend, 
George Faulkner, a Conservative and an Anglican, 
he laid it down that the proposed college was not to 
insist on any declaration or test of religious opinions 
from its students, professors, teachers and adminis- 
trative staff. At the same time, while being un- 
sectarian, the institution was not to be wholly 
secular, another “ godless college ”’. 

Owen’s trustees, who represented many aspects 
of Manchester’s life, adopted a liberal curriculum 
based largely on those of the Scots universities, the 
institutions of which were, unlike Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, ‘“‘in no respect framed or modified with 
reference to the means, or pursuits, or habits of the 
aristocracy’. This foundation proved a solid one, 
capable of extension to satisfy both the needs of the 
region and the expanding conception of what con- 
stitutes a university. In its early years Owen’s 
College was primarily a teaching institution, but 
with the attainment of university status between 
1880 and 1903 research came to play an ever-increas- 
ing part in its life, under the influence of professors 
like the historian Ward and the chemist Roscoe, wh« 
had received part of their academic training in Ger- 
many. Historians will be particularly interested in 
Professor Charlton’s portrait of T. F. Tout and his 
work for the Manchester School of History ; at the 
same time they should recall Samuel Alexander’s 
dictum of 1931 that “ such schools of investigation 
are the accepted and regular standard of German 
and . . . French Universities, and are remarkable 
amongst ourselves only because of their rarity ”’. 

Professor Charlton has had the happy idea of 
reprinting Samuel Alexander’s “‘ The Purpose of a 
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Lniversity ’’ and Edward Fiddes’s account of the 
admission of women to full university status in 
Manchester. The book, which is handsomely 


oduced and illustrated, contains clear maps of the 
niversity and extremely useful appendices. It 
eserves, and will enjoy, a wide circulation. 


W. H. C. 
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THE IRISH PARLIAMENTARY PARTY, 1890-1910. By 
F. S. L. Lyons. (Faber. 25s.) 


With the help of hitherto unpublished documents, 
Mr. Lyons examines the history of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party between the death of Parnell and the 
general elections of 1910. The repudiation of Parnell 
by a majority of his followers in December 1890, 
broke the unity and cohesion of the Irish party, result- 
ing in a division not only between Parnellites and anti- 
Parnellites, but also between Dillon and Healey in 
the latter group, which was not repaired, and then 
only incompletely, until 1900. During these years, 
there were many battles on policy. Were the con- 
stituencies to be sovereign, or was the centre of 
national activity to be the party, bound by rigid 
discipline, its members expected to support the 
decisions of both party and chairman publicly, and 
not merely inside Parliament? Was Home Rule 
to be achieved by alliance with English parties, or 
by constant and often hostile pressure upon them, 
and by holding the balance between them if the 
chances of a general election allowed ? By 1905, the 
party had decided in favour of the Liberal alliance, 
their only real hope. From the nationalist point of 
view, the election of 1906, giving the Liberals a 
majority independent of all other groups, was too 
complete a triumph ; not until 1910 did Redmond 
and his followers hold the balance between the 
English parties, as Parnell had done in 1886. The 
door to Home Rule at last appeared to be open. 
Henceforward, the authority of Redmond and Dillon 
was undisturbed. 

In dealing with these years, Mr. Lyons stresses 
the fundamental weakness of the party, the lack of 
new blood in the central direction of the movement. 
‘he rank and file of members were comparatively 
young men, yet the decisions on policy were made by 
a group of leaders composed of veterans whose ap- 
prenticeship had been served in the early days of 
Parnell’s ascendancy. Even in 1910, there were still 

2 members (over one-quarter of the party) surviving 
trom the Parnellite period, 18 of whom were elected 
before 1886. It was this group which controlled the 
party, increasingly out of touch with the aspirations 

“a newer generation which came to demand a share 
n the leadership, or even to begin new, more violent 
novements, such as Sinn Féin. “‘ The belief that 
Varnell’s system could serve later generations as 

ffectively as it had served his own . . . was the fallacy 
‘ying at the root of the party’s disintegration.” By 

918, after the mounting strain occasioned by the 

wnflict over the third Home Rule bill, the outbreak 

f war, the conscription issue, and the rising of 1916, 
‘hese methods no longer served. Results, rather than 
-actical manoeuvres, were required. This is a sound 

nd valuable addition to the Studies in Irish History 
eries, 
ErRIc ROBSON. 
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A Short History 
of England 
G. K. CHESTERTON 


New Phoenix Library No.15 
6s. 
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Prehistoric Britain 


JACQUETTA & CHRISTOPHER 
HAWKES 


Illustrated. 16s. 


A Guide to the 
Prehistoric and 
Roman Monuments 
in England & Wales 
JACQUETTA HAWKES 
Illustrated. 18s. 
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Biography 


The Life of 


Robert Burns 
CATHERINE CARSWELL 
Illustrated. 16s. 
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Dawson of Penn 
FRANCIS WATSON 
With Frontispiece. 18s. 
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Wallenstein 
SOLDIER UNDER SATURN 
FRANCIS WATSON 


15 Plates. 15s. 
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Hitler’s Strategy 
F. H. HINSLEY 


An account of Hitler’s whole war 
strategy as revealed particularly by the 
German Naval Archives, which were 
captured complete and therefore provide 
evidence unusually self-consistent in 
character. This is an exciting and 
important contribution to the history of 
the war. Ready late October. 18s. net 


Twilight of the Mughuls 
PERCIVAL SPEAR 


A study of Delhi and Delhi Society in 
the 150 years from the emergence of the 
‘Mughul Kingdom of Delhi’ until the 
Mutiny of 1857, based on original 
sources, mainly public and _ private 
records. 18s. net 
CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Seven Major 
’ Decisions 
SUMNER WELLES 


Author of The Time For Decision 


The inside story of seven crucial diplomatic 
decisions which, made during the war, have 
since proved of incalculable importance in 
determining world history. Mr. Welles also 
criticises mistakes in American foreign 
policy since the war and gives his opinion 
of what the U.S. attitude both in Europe and 
the Far East should be today. 15s. net 


Coming shortly 


SIR NORMAN ANGELL’S 
autobiography 


After AW 


HAM!SH HAMILTON LTD 


CORE ESQND 


Sir, THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


In your August number your corresponden: 
K. Butterfield raised the question of the beginnin:- 
of the French Revolution. His dogmatic assertio; 
that the revolution began before 1789 appears. to b 
the result of muddled thinking. The term “ Frenc! 
Revolution ” is historical shorthand for a series o 
events and it is misleading to use it as if for a: 
abstract entity. What the revolution consisted of 
when it began and when it ended are mainly matter 
for personal judgment, though few people woulc 
neglect the importance of the critical events preceding 
1789—the Queen’s necklace affair, the financia 
crisis, the bad harvests, the administrative experi- 
ments and, in particular, the struggle between the 
Crown and the privileged classes. This latter cer- 
tainly fits Plato’s dictum that “‘ revolution always 
starts from the outbreak of internal dissensions in 
the ruling class”’. But two swallows do not make a 
summer, and surely a little disorder in the administra- 
tion of a state does not make a revolution. Tocaue- 
ville himself did not think so, nor does anyone else. 

The 14th of July, 1789 may appear to be a little 
arbitrary, but fixing a beginning for such movements 
is always difficult. Can we not leave the French to 
judge for themselves when best to do a little com- 
memorative and patriotic flag-waving? Popular 
tradition cannot be so far wrong. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. A. JOHNSON, 
Southall. 


SIR, PALSIED LOCOMOTIVE 


The Duke of Wellington’s car was not only ugly, 
as Mr. Mildmay, M.P., said in the speech you 
quoted in your September issue. It had another 
fault, not so obvious to the visitor who sees it in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s—namely, that it wobbled as it 
went through the streets. Méillais wrote to Mrs. 
Combe after the funeral: “‘ My private opinion of 
the Wellington car is that it looked like a palsied 
locomotive. All the dignity of size was lost in the 
little trembling motion it had over the stones of the 
streets. It suggested bruises on the hero’s nose 
from shaking of the body in the coffin”. (See the 
Life and Letters by J. G. Millais: 1900, vol. I, 
p. 199.) 

Yours, etc., 
DEREK HuDsoN, 
London, W.C.1. 


SIR, IMMEASURABLE GAIN 


I have read the letters on ‘‘ For Examination ”’ 
and “‘ Illustrations ” [August issue] with apprehen- 
sion. 

As to the first, most probably, while a “a large 
number of your readers are Grammar Schools... ”’, 
there is a majority who are non-scholastic folk, 
general readers”? in fact. Mr. Geoffrey Holmes 


concedes the point that your excellent publication 
should not be “ turned into a sort of examination 
cram,” and quite rightly so: if the publishing firms 
who specialize in scholastic literature cannot provide 
books giving the kind of comparative data referred 
to, then it is a matter for school authorities to follow 
up with them. . . . Iam amazed to see that objection 
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is raised to the articles on towns, and Argentine 
meat : the former are to be very highly commended, 
and even readers who may be vegetarians could find 
the latter most informative. 

Mr. Morgan’s letter also has surprised me, so 
much, in fact, that I have looked again at my 
January-July copies to discover, if possible, what 
irrelevant illustrations have appeared. I cannot 
believe that Mr. Morgan desires that you should 
resort to “ captions’ pointing out the obvious, in 
the style of papers catering for the hurried and more 
or less superficia]) reader. My view is that, if the 
illustration is there, it is for the reader who cannot 
perceive a connexion at a first glance to put himself 
in the way of arriving at a complete understanding 
of the author’s or the editor’s intention. One can 
only hazard a guess as to the particular pictures Mr. 
Morgan has in mind, but there was one article—* The 
Incorrigible Habit”? which showed, with other 
pictorial matter, portraits of Cora Pearl, and certain 
other women not referred to in the letter-press as 
far as I recollect. It seems to me that the relevancy 
was obvious—to show examples of “‘ The Incorrigible 
Habit,” and if readers seek in other quarters for 
information as to that fascinating young person, 
Cora Pearl, for instance, then theirs is the immeasur- 
able gain. 

Yours, etc., 
A. H. SPENCER, Acton. 


SIR, TREACHEROUS IRONMASTER 


In Dr. Chaloner’s article in the May number of 
History Today on John Wilkinson we read (page 69, 
col. 1) 

“He (2.e. John Wilkinson) erected numerous 
engines of Watt’s design for himself and others with- 
out informing the patentees, who thereby lost the 
annual premiums which their customers normally 
paid. In 1794-5 the Soho firm (i.e. Boulton and Watt) 
carried out a private investigation of these piracies 
and finally forced Wilkinson to pay a large sum in 
part compensation. In the upshot, Boulton and 
Watt decided to make themselves independent of the 
treacherous ironmaster by erecting a Soho foundry.” 

Referring to the same malpractice of “‘ infringing 
the patent,”’ Mr. Rix in his equally interesting article 
on Birmingham in the July number says :— 

“When the partners (7.c. Boulton and Watt) 
accused him (i.e. Wilkinson) of sharp practice, his 
response was to threaten to close down his cylinder 
works. What is more, he carried out his threat ; and 
Boulton and Watt were thus forced to build the Soho 
foundry and produce the parts themselves.” 

There may be nothing actually incorrect in either 
ot these accounts of the matter but they evidently 
-mphasize different aspects of this historic example 

' what Mr. Rix calls ‘‘ ferocious competition ” and 
ave the reader eager for the substantially complete 
tory, in which William Wilkinson played a con- 
derable part judging from Dr. Chaloner’s further 
‘ference to the matter (ibid page 69)—these include 
mention of “‘ the enforced stoppage of 1795” at 
‘ersham which hardly agrees with the implication 
! wilfulness on Wilkinson’s part in Mr. Rix’s 
tatement. 
Yours, etc., 
E. J. ELLIoT, Acton. 
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CIVITAS' DEI 
Lionel Curtis 


Civitas Dei deals with the questions whence 
human society has come, where it is now 
going, and, lastly, where it ought to go. 
It gives the reader a view of history as a whole 
which is unique and which cannot be found in 
any other book. This new edition has been 
revised and brought up to date and. the three 
books will appear in one volume. 30s. net 


CARTWRIGHTIANA 
Fdited by Dr. Albert Peel and 


Professor Leland H. Carlson 


One of the first essentials for the study of 
history is the accessibility of sources. 
Cartwrightiana is the first of a series of volumes 
giving authoritative editions of the now rare 
works of the early Elizabethan Puritans— 
Cartwright, Browne, Harrison, etc. 25s. net 


ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
40 Museum St., London, W.C.1 


THE REVOLT 


MENACHEM BEGIN 


This sensational inside story of the 
war in Palestine, written by the 
mysterious leader of the under- 
ground, is a documentary of great 
historical importance. It will 
appeal to all who served in the 
area, to all who are interested in 
Israel and to those who desire the 


truth about Middle East affairs. 


Certain to be highly controversial 


409 PAGES : FRONTISPIECE : MAPS 
18s. net 
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HISTORY TODAY 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER INCLUDE : 
A Chinese Poet in Central Asia by Arthur Waley. 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS vil: Sir Robert Peel by 


Asa Briggs. 
Guy Fawkes and the Powder Plot by S. M. Toyne. 


BRITISH TOWNS AND CITIES Ix: Lewes by Garth 


Christian. 


The Household Roll of Eleanor de Montfort, 1265 
by Joan M. Fawcett. 


Russia in California, 1806-1841 by George Edinger. 


Italy : The Papal Victory, 1848-1948 by Elizabeth 
Wiskemann. 


British Diplomacy and the Giant Grenadiers of 
Frederick William I by F. L. Carsten. 


LORD ROSEBERY ON GLADSTONE’S 
LAST CABINET 


The account of Mr. Gladstone’s Last 

Cabinet by the 5th Earl of Rosebery, 

who succeeded him as Prime Minister, 

has unavoidably been held over until a 
later issue 


History Today is published on the second Friday 

of each month. Annual Subscription 30s. post 

free ; United States and Canada, $5.00. The 
next issue will appear on November gth. 


NOTES ON 
CONTRIBUTORS 


W. H. CHALONER, PH.D., Senior Lecturer in Modern 
Economic History in the University of Manchester. 
Author of “ John Wilkinson, Ironmaster,” History 
Today, May 1951. 


J. D. CHAMBERS. Reader in Economic History, 
University of Nottingham. Author of Nottingham- 
shire in the 18th Century ; Modern Nottingham in 
the Making ; Dictators in History, etc., etc. 


MAURICE CRANSTON. Reviewer, broadcaster and 
extension lecturer for the University of London. 
Now at work on a new biography of John Locke 
based on the Lovelace MSS. lately acquired by the 
Bodleian Library. 


CHRISTOPHER DAWSON, F.B.A. Lecturer in the History 
of Culture, University College, Exeter, 1930-36 ; 
Gifford Lecturer (Edinburgh), 1947 and 1948. 
Author of “‘ The Problem of Metahistory,” History 
Today, June 1951. 


A. J. HALPERN. Born in St. Petersburg. Called to 
the Russian Bar and for many years legal advis-r 
to H. B. M. Embassy in Russia. General Secretary 
of the Russian Provisional Government 191”. 
Member of the English bar. 


RAYNER HEPPENSTALL. Author of “‘ People, Race ard 
Nation I,” History Today, August 1951. 


T. H. MCGUFFIE. Head Officer of the University of 
Birmingham [Institute of Education. Author of 
numerous articles on military and naval subjects. 
Peninsular Cavalry General will be published shortly. 


J. H. PLUMB. Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and University Lecturer in History 
since 1946. Ehrman Fellow of King’s Collegc, 
Cambridge, 1939-46. Author of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. At present engaged on a 
biography of Sir Robert Walpole. 


ALAN YORKE-LONG. Winchester and Balliol. Student 
of eighteenth-century music, with special reference 
to the court-life of the period. 


NOTES ON 
FUTHER READING 


NOTTINGHAM, by J. D. Chambers. Deering : 
Nottinghamia (1751); Blackner: Nottingham 
(1815) ; Wylie : Nottingham Old and New (1853) ; 
Wylie-Briscoe : History of Nottingham (1893) ; 
Granger : Old Nottingham, Nottingham Notes (1903); 
Holland Walker : Links with Old Nottingham (1928); 
Chambers: Modern Nottingham in the Making 
(1945) ; Duncay Gray: Five Hundred Years of 
Nottingham History (1949). 


THE LEVIATHAN, by Maurice Cranston. Thomas 
Hobbes: The Leviathan (Basil Blackwell, 1946), 
and Behemoth (ed. F. Tonnies, 1889). John Aubrey : 
Brief Lives (inc. Thomas Hobbes) ; George Catlin : 
Thomas Hobbes ; Sir Leslie Stephen: The Life of 
Hobbes ; G. C. Robertson : Hobbes ; D. G. James : 
The Life of Reason ; John Bowle : Western Political 
Thought. 


RUSSIA AND EUROPE: PETER CHAADAYEV, by 
A.J. Halpern. Ocuvres choisies de Pierre Tchadaief/ 
publiges pour la premiere fois par le P. Gargarin de 
a Compagnie de Fésus, Paris-Leipzig, A. Franck, 
1862; Works and Letters of P.I. Chaadayev, 
published by M. Gershenson, Moscow, 1913-1914, 
2 vols. The standard life (in Russian) is Gershenson : 
P. I Chaadayev, St. Petersburg, 1908. See also: 
Quenet: Tchaadaev et les lettres philosophiques. 
Contribution @ l’étude du mouvement des idées en 
Russie. Paris. Champion, 1931; Alexander von 
Schelting: Russland und Europa im _ russischen 
Geschichtsdenken. A. Francke Verlag. Bern. 1948. 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE, by J. H. Plumb. F. S. 
Oliver: Endless Adventure ; C. B. Realey: The 
Early Opposition to Walpole ; Hervey: Memoirs ; 
P. Quennell : Caroline of England ; W. Coxe : Life 
and Administration of Sir Robert Walpole. 
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